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ARTICLES 


Khrushchev After the Twenty-First Party Congress 


ABDURAKHMAN AVTORKHANOV 


Although the Twenty-first Party Congress was convened for the sole purpose 
of ratifying the new seven-year economic program (1959-65), the Congress’ main 
importance lies nevertheless in the political, and not economic field. The program 
itself, as contained in Khrushchev’s report and as ratified by a Special Resolution 
ot the Congress, was extremely shrewdly phrased and purposeful. Khrushchev’s 
report was by no means devoted solely to economic problems—it posed a number 
of extremely important problems of present-day Communist theory and practice in 
the Soviet Union. Important, too, in any appreciation of the events taking place 
at the top in the Kremlin are the debates on this report. The Congress protocol is 
also a reflection of the processes taking place in the Party hierarchy. An analysis 
of the protocol of the Twentieth Party Congress revealed, for example, that the 
section on applause, which is carefully graded according to “amount” and “qual- 
ity,” reflects not so much the actual events at the meeting as the position of the 
speaker in question in the Party or the importance of the ideas expressed by him. 
The protocol regulates ceremonial down to the last details and what may appear 
to be unnecessary trivialities to the uninitiated often have more to say than all the 
speeches made by Khrushchev.! 

The present Congress was, as expected, opened by Khrushchev himself. Since 
he read the report the chairman at the first session had to be the person occu- 
pying second place in the Party. Obvious choices were aging Voroshilov, wily 
Mikoyan, technocrat Kozlov, or Party theoretician Suslov. The protocol nomi- 
nated Kirichenko. Thus, Khrushchev’s former deputy in the Ukraine, A. I. Kiri- 
chenko, is Party Central Committee Second Secretary, and heads the other secre- 
taries—M. A. Suslov, A. B. Aristov, L. I. Brezhnev, and N. G. Ignatov. On the 
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basis of the protocol of the Twentieth Party Congress, each member of the 
“collective leadership” had the applause accorded him carefully graded—“‘stormy,” 
“prolonged,” or “uninterrupted.” This method has now been abolished: Each 
member of the Central Committee Presidium received the same in 1959- 
“stormy, prolonged applause.” The one exception was Presidium Member and 
Kazakh Party Central Committee First Secretary N. I. Belyaev, who only received 
“applause,” a clear violation of protocol procedure. All the Presidium candidate 
members were also accorded, as a rule, “applause.” At the same time, particular 
individuals who were neither Presidium members nor candidate members were 
awarded “stormy” or “prolonged” applause, a sure sign of Khrushchev’s approval 
of their activities. These included Khrushchev’s protégés Secretary of the Moscow 
City Committee V.I. Ustinov, Minister of Defense Marshal Malinovsky, Chairman 
of Gosplan of the USSR I. I. Kuzmin, and Chairman of the Committee for State 
Security A. N. Shelepin. A further violation of the protocol was the number of 
occasions on which each member of the Presidium was applauded in the published 
text of his speech. Here Khrushchev was well out in front, being applauded ninety 
times in the course of his report and fifty-four during his concluding speech. At the 
height of his power at the Eighteenth Party Congress in 1939 Stalin was applauded 
only thirteen times. Other Central Committee members were applauded as follows: 
Mikoyan—14 times; Kirichenko—11 times; Shelepin—10 times; Malinovsky— 
9 times (as the representative of the armed forces); Aristov—8 times; Kuusinen 
and Pospelov—7 times each; Suslov—6 times; Shvernik, Mukhitdinov, Ignatoy, 
and Kozlov—5 times each; Belyaev and Brezhnev—3 times each; Furtseva—once. 


An interesting point is that the two old Stalinists Voroshilov and Shvernik 
did not preside at the Congress. All the Central Committee Presidium members 
made speeches and all of them censured the anti-Party group. The sole exception 
was Voroshiloy, who had nothing to say, although a member of the Congress 
Presidium. 


The Anti-Party Group 


For a whole year after the expulsion of the members of the anti-Party group 
from the Central Committee in June 1957 very little was heard about them, and 
references to the group in the Soviet press mentioned the affair as an event of the 
past. In the fall of 1958 Khrushchev—unexpectedly to all outward appearances at 
least—-decided to renew the campaign against the group. The entire press imme- 
diately began to fulminate against the “‘schismatics,” while the December 1958 
Central Committee plenary session was greeted with the sensational news that the 
anti-Party group of Molotov, Kaganovich, Malenkov, and Shepilov had acquired 
another member—Bulganin. It was only too clear that Khrushchev had given 
Bulganin, still a Central Committee member by the way, the alternative of 
denouncing his former friends to the whole country or being excluded from the 
Central Committee. Here Khrushchev proved to be one of Stalin’s more able 
pupils: Bulganin’s repentance, denunciation of his friends, and praise of Khrush- 
chev sounded like a parody of the shows staged by Stalin in the 1920’s: 
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Everything which Comrade Khrushchev has said about the anti-Party group 
about Molotov, Malenkov, Kaganovich, myself, and Shepilov-and everything 
{other] comrades have said here is true... 

Who is this Molotov? A person divorced from life and from the Soviet people, 
who knows absolutely nothing about industry or agriculture. 

Kaganovich is a windbag who holds up work with his long, confused speeches. 

Malenkov is an intriguer capable of the vilest deeds . . . 

An evaluation of the criminal activities of Malenkov, Kaganovich, Molotov, 
and of my participation in this group [from the standpoint of Party principles] . . . 
enabled me to see the rottenness of the anti-Party mess in which I found myself.* 


At oblast and republic conferences and local Party meetings held to discuss 
and approve Khrushchev’s theses for the new Seven-Year Plan, the “despicable 
anti-Party group” was censured time and again in the same tone and with the 
same phraseology. 

The first day of the Twenty-first Congress was devoted to Khrushchev’s 
report, which lasted more than six hours. Eighty-six persons spoke in the debates— 
Party secretaries, some ministers, and a few workers, kolkhoz chairmen, and so 
on. Both Khrushchev’s report and the later speeches condemned the group. The 
next sensation was the announcement that it had increased by two members. First 
Secretary of the Leningrad Oblast Committee I. V. Spiridonov reported that two 
more long-standing members of the Central Committee Presidium—Pervukhin 
and Saburov—belonged to it. Thus, of the eleven members of the old “collective 
leadership”—the old Central Committee Presidium—six of them (Molotov, Malen- 
kov, Kaganovich, Bulganin, Pervukhin, and Saburov), or the majority, wanted 
to remove Khrushchev from his position as First Secretary on June 18, 1957. In 
all probability Voroshilov, ‘too, also voted with them, while Mikoyan played 
i double game and finished on the side of the winner. The obvious question is 
why did Khrushchev conceal the full complement of the “anti-Party group” 
from the Party until now, and why did he not remove Bulganin, Pervukhin, and 
Saburov from the Central Committee when the opportunity presented itself at the 
June 1957 plenary session? The answer is simple: If he had excluded the group 
en bloc he would have openly admitted to the whole world, and in particular to 
the Communist camp, that he had carried out a state and Party coup against the 
majority on the Central Committee Presidium. He carried out the coup with the 
support of the Secretariat, and later of the Central Committee plenary session, 
convened not by the Presidium, but by Khrushchev’s personal apparatus. Every- 
thing was accordingly carefully concealed until the First Secretary felt himself 
finally secure in power. Furthermore, he also had to get rid of Marshal Zhukov, 
who had helped in the coup. 

The speakers at the Congress attacked the anti-Party group with expressions 
reserved for “enemies of the people” in earlier days. The first was Secretary of the 
Ukrainian Central Committee N. V. Podgorny. His task was to set the tone and 
direct the debates along the desired lines. He succeeded brilliantly. He censured 
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the “treacherous attempts of Malenkov, Molotov, Kaganovich, Bulganin, and 
Shepilov to divert the Party from its Leninist general line,” legalized the abolition 
of the “‘collective leadership” and the establishment of Khrushchev’s one-man 
leadership. His phrase “the Central Committee, its Presidium, headed by Comrade 
Khrushchev” quickly caught on at the Congress.* 

Member of the Central Committee Presidium N. I. Belyaev spoke of the 
group’s “criminal activities,” Secretary of the Moscow City Committee V. I. Usti- 
nov also spoke of its “treachery,” while Secretary of the Leningrad Oblast Com- 
mittee I. V. Spiridonov and the new head of the Committee for State Security 
Shelepin tried to prove that its members were “conspirators.” As Shelepin put it: 


The foul role of the anti-Party group becomes particularly clear in the light 
of the work of our Congress. . . . It was a genuine conspiracy against the Party. . .. 
The entire Party knows what lofty Leninist principles and implacability Comrade 
Khrushchev displayed . . . at that time.® 


Central Committee Second Secretary A. I. Kirichenko confirmed the date of 
the Central Committee Presidium session at which Khrushchev found himself 
in a minority: 

After the death of Stalin the members of the anti-Party group attacked everything 
new concerning problems of the leadership of the country, the building-up of the 
armed forces, and foreign policy at almost every session of the Central Committee 
Presidium. ... They took up the cudgels and began a fierce attack, particularly 
after the Twentieth Party Congress. The anti-Party group cast aside all pretense 
and on June 18, 1957, . .. opposed the line [laid down by the Twentieth] Congress, 
that is, when its members had counted up their forces on the Presidium.® 


The Molotov group thus had a majority on the Central Committee. Khrush- 
chev, however, had control of something more important, the Central Committce 
apparatus on which there was only one defector—Shepilov. 

Why did Khrushchev raise the problem of the group again? Possibly he is still 
worried by it. Perhaps it has found new adherents; perhaps he wanted to settle 
accounts with it once and for all by expelling it from the Party. An analysis of the 
Congress leads to the following conclusions: (1) Khrushchev was aiming at an 
official condemnation of the group by the supreme Party organ—the Congress. 
(2) He wanted official recognition of his autocratic rule by the Congress. (3) Using 
pressure by the apparatus and criticism by the Congress, he intended to compel 
the group’s members to repent their mistakes and to extol his policy at the Con- 
gress. The Party boss attained his first two aims, but was anything but successful 
with the third. In fact, the group actually petitioned the Congress with complaints 
against Khrushchev, according to Polish sources and Pravda.? Khrushchev’s 
mouthpiece Spiridonov then demanded that the group’s members be called before 
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the Congress as the supreme Party organ to account for their activities, particu- 
larly those who were still on the Central Committee.* He called upon Pervukhin 
and Saburov to repent. At the same time, Pravda sought to exert pressure by 
publishing on February 1 and 2 two letters from old Bolsheviks (with an indi- 
cation as to how long they had been Party members) addressed to the Congress, 
which, probably in all sincerity, condemned Molotov, Kaganovich, Malenkov, 
and Bulganin for their “anti-Leninism.” However, only Pervukhin addressed the 
delegates, and he actually spoke not so much about his “mistakes” as about his 
denunciation at the June 1957 Central Committee plenary session of the rest of 
the group. One interesting detail which he let slip was that only part of the 
June 1957 resoiution “On the Anti-Party Group” had been published at the time: 
“As stated in the decision of the Central Committee plenary session, I, in the 
course of the session, realized my mistakes, condemned them, and helped the 
session unmask the group’s factional activities.” ® This fact was not made public in 
June 1957. Nevertheless, Khrushchev and his associates were not satisfied. One 
of them, Gosplan Chairman Kuzmin, openly accused Pervukhin of lying and 
double-dealing.!° 


Exclusion from the Party and administrative measures against the group 
seem inevitable. Molotov and the rest have shown no sign of repenting; Bul- 
ganin has not repeated his December speech. Yet Khrushchev has to date not 
taken the first step—expulsion—although many observers have assumed that he is 
about to. He has given way. More likely is the fact that he never even intended 
excluding the “heretics” from the Party—he merely wanted to discredit his enemies 
in public, since they are still supported by out-and-out Stalinists in the Party and 
government. Molotov, Kaganovich, and Malenkov did not give way to attacks 
at the Congress nor to Party pressure, which was probably very great. Nor did 
they repent, even by letter. It was Mikoyan who saved Khrushchev’s face by very 
cleverly preparing the way for a “retreat”: 

We... presently consider it necessary to speak about the anti-Party group at 
this Congress with one aim only in mind—to prove once again on the basis of facts 
the erroneousness and harmfulness of its political standpoint and to stress once 
again the correctness of the Leninist Central Committee." 


If one remembers the fuss made at the Congress about a group which has 
long ceased to exist, then it is more than likely that very few of the delegates 
believed Mikoyan. Towards the end of the Congress Khrushchev indicated that 
he had no intention of expelling the members of the group from the Party. His 
Central Committee is not a Stalinist one, which would normally shoot “devia- 
tionists,” but a new and humane one which gives them the opportunity to atone. 
As Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers A. F. Zasyadko put it: “The 
Central Committee acted very humanely towards [them], removed them from 
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their positions and gave them the chance to atone for their guilt before the Party and 
the people at new work.”!? The entire struggle, in reality a one-sided one, ended 
in one paragraph of condemnation of the group’s activities in the Congress Reso- 
lution. The epithet “conspirators” has now been applied to its members, thus 
leaving the way clear for possible future steps against it. 


The Purge of the Apparatus 


While attention both inside and outside the USSR is concentrated on foreign 
policy, Khrushchev is quietly, without the fuss of the 1930’s, purging the ad- 
ministrative, military, police, economic, and political apparatuses. The term 
“purge” has now been replaced by such innocuous expressions as “administrative 
reorganization,” “reduction of excess staff,” “transfer of workers,” or “advance- 
ment of young workers.” Khrushchev began with the Party Central Committee 
apparatus; a “reduction in staff” was talked about as early as the September 1953 
Central Committee plenary session. Today this “reduction gives the impression 
that the Party Central Committee has two staffs—one for the USSR and the other 
for the RSFSR. Furthermore, neither of them has at the top, as head or deputy 
head of a department, anyone who was prominent in the Central Committee under 
Stalin or Malenkov. 


The reorganization of the administration of Soviet industry in 1957 removed, 
on the basis of ultracareful estimates, at least 20,000 top- and intermediate-level 
officials from the central apparatus in Moscow. This reorganization was nothing 
more than a carefully concealed purge of the Moscow bureaucracy supporting the 
Molotov, Malenkov, Kaganovich, and Bulganin group. This fact makes it clear 
why the Molotov group, according to Gosplan Chairman Kuzmin, accused 
Khrushchev not only of “an itch for organization,” but also of “reorganization” 
in pursuit of “a particular aim.”!% The bloodless purge of the armed forces, that 
is, the transfer of officers in the Party to the reserve, was in all probability ex- 
tremely extensive. Thus, although the Party has increased by 1,023,626 mem- 
bers since the Twentieth Party Congress in 1956, the number of members 
in the armed forces has dropped by 34,000. At the Twentieth Congress there 
were 116 military delegates representing 580,000 members, and at the 
Twenty-first 91 for 546,000. Although the Party is continually enrolling new 
members the difference has obviously not been made up yet. The reduction in the 
number of Party members in the armed forces is explained not only by an overall 
reduction in their strength, but also by the removal of officers in the middle and 
upper levels who supported the disgraced Marshal Zhukov and gave him the 
credit for the USSR’s successes in World War II. 

The thorough purge of the Party apparatus, “‘secretariats” and “committees,” 
was reflected in the composition of the delegates at the Twenty-first Party Con- 
gress. Facts available to date clearly point to a purge in the form of the removal 
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from the political scene of those Party members prominent in the pre-war period, 
under Stalin or Malenkov and the advancement to leading positions of persons 
who joined the Party during or after World War II. 


Length of Party Membership of Congress Delegates 


(Percentage of Total) 


SOURCE: Pravda, February 17, 1956 and January 30, 1959. 


First, there was an obvious decrease in the number of delegates who joined the 
Party before the war at the Twenty-first Congress in comparison with the Twen- 
tieth Congress, despite the relatively short period of only three years. Second, one 
line has been clearly followed, that of promoting “young Party members,” persons 
who will owe their career to Khrushchev and accordingly support him. While 
35%, of the delegates at the Twentieth Congress were persons who had enrolled 
in the Party since 1941, the figure at the recent Congress was 42.8%, representing 
the present Party elite promoted by the First Secretary. Another important fact is 
that many long-standing members of the Party had to go; they were replaced by the 
newcomers. This in turn affected the composition of the leading organs at the 
Twenty-first Congress, the Presidium, Secretariat, Editorial Board, and Creden- 
tials Commission. Of the 80 persons elected to these organs, 26 were new. Further, 
36 persons who sat on these organs at the Twentieth Congress did not do so at the 
Twenty-first. Some of them did not even participate in the Congress at all. 

The obvious question here is what type of government or Party official is 
Khrushchev banking on? The Party’s backbone is the technical intelligentsia. In 
January 1956, there were 1,877,773 Party members with a higher or secondary 
specialist education,'* and at the beginning of 1959, 2,300,000 such specialists in 
the Party.?5 In the days when Stalin was still compelled to pass off the dictatorship 
of the Party bureaucracy as the “dictatorship of the proletariat,” the rule was— 
advance “workers from the lathe” to leading state and Party positions. At that 
time Lenin’s slogan “Every kitchen-maid must know how to run the state” had 
not been forgotten. Nowadays such a slogan is completely out of the question in 
the USSR. The right to promotion is primarily enjoyed by those with a university 
education and a Party membership card. This fact was not openly announced until 
the Twenty-first Congress. Central Committee Secretary Aristov stated: 


In order to run industry successfully and to improve technical processes, the 
Party organs must have more workers acquainted with... [such] processes. .. . 
There must be greater advancement of new, young cadres to leading positions in 
Party, government, and economic organizations.'® 


4 Tbid., February 17, 1956. 
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Another Central Committee member, Kirichenko, was even more forthright: 
“At present life has advanced the demand for more specialists, experts in the 
various branches of the economy, among leading Party, government, economic, 
and trade-union workers.”’!? 

In his report the First Secretary made it clear that the new policy of promoting 
young specialists is presently being applied throughout the Party apparatus in 
the sense that old secretaries are being replaced by young ones. This move is under- 
standably anything but welcome: 

Trained persons must be advanced to leading positions. ... Our Party is rich 
in such [persons].... Incidentally ...there are still not enough young workers 
among the leading cadres, including secretaries of raion, city, oblast, krai, and 
Party central committees of the union republics. 


Khrushchev has suggested that the apparatus remove from their positions old 
people “lagging behind life,” transfer some to light work and simply pension 
others off.!8 The able pupil of Stalin is only too well aware that his tenure of office 
depends on the support of persons who owe their career to him. 

A similar purge is being carried out in the MVD and KGB organs. Khrush- 
chev also calls this one a “reduction in the apparatus.” The new task which he 
has set, ““we must strengthen the organs of state security,”!* implies that new 
recruits will replace the purge victims. The Congress legalized the purges by 
inserting into the Resolution a section stating that “young persons” must be 
promoted and “the economic, administrative, Party, trade-union, and Komsomol 
apparatuses radically reduced.”®® The victims of the “bloodless purge” are not 
being imprisoned, but transferred from the apparatus into industry. 


Khrushchev as Party Leader and Exponent of Marxism-Leninism 


The most striking features of Khrushchev’s career since Stalin’s death are, 
first, his skill, by no means inferior to that of Stalin himself, in the inner-Party 
jockeying for position, and second, the speed with which he has climbed to 
power, much faster than was the case with Stalin. Of course, Khrushchev has had 
good training from Stalin. However, while the late dictator was alive, Khrushchev 
occupied last place but one on the Politburo, according to articles published in 
Pravda to mark Stalin’s seventieth birthday in 1949. The first three of these 
articles by Stalin’s “pupils” came from Malenkov, Molotov, and Beria, and the 
ninth from Khrushchev.?! He moved up to fifth place in the “collective leader- 
ship” of 1953 after the death of Stalin, Malenkov, Beria, Molotov, and Voroshilov 
still being in front of him.?* Within eight days he had replaced Malenkov as Party 
First Secretary,?* becoming de jure boss at the September 1953 Central Committee 


17 Ibid. 
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plenary session. In June 1953, Beria was removed from his post, and within 
eighteen months Premier Malenkov had also been disposed of. The June 1957 
plenary session put an end to the original collective leadership. If politicians are 
judged by their successes, then Khrushchev must be rated very highly since he 
has successfully removed almost all of Stalin’s associates. 

Khrushchev came to the Twenty-first Congress as undisputed head of the 
Party. The “cult of the leader” which he had mercilessly trampled on at the 
Twentieth Party Congress was ever-present at the recent Congress. Eighty-six 
persons made speeches, and most of them, as in the Stalinist era, repeated the old, 
hackneyed phrases—“‘under Khrushchev’s leadership,” “headed by Khrushchev,” 
“Khrushchev’s personal initiative,” and so on. Perhaps the most servile statement 
of all was made by Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
D. Ustinov: “For the successes in the building and launching of the artificial earth 
satellites and artificial planet we are primarily indebted to . .. Nikita Sergeevich 
Khrushchev personally.”*4 It would, however, be premature to talk about 
Khrushchev’s personal dictatorship. He has, it is true, created all the essential 
prerequisites for such a dictatorship—his supporters now head the leading state 
organizations (the armed forces and secret police) and Party organs (at republic 
and oblast level), he himself is head of the Party and government and his rivals 
have been eliminated. Khrushchev is also the recognized leader of the Secretariat. 
His political triumph as the one and only Party leader, replacing the former 
“collective leadership,” was officially recognized in the Congress protocol. 
Nonetheless, he does not yet have complete control; he is not yet an undisputed 
dictator. 


Khrushchev’s second victory at the Congress is also extremely important—his 
official recognition as one of the “classics” of Marxism-Leninism. The long- 
standing formula, “the teachings of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin,” was 
reduced by the exclusion of Stalin’s name at the Twentieth Congress. A vacuum 
was thus created in Soviet ideology and Communist doctrine; hence the Kremlin 
felt compelled, particularly as a result of the Hungarian Revolution and the rise of 
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revisionism, to find some stopgap. At first, some of Stalin’s “theoretical works,’ 
particularly the early ones, were rehabilitated, but the post-war Stalin nonetheless 
remained “a sinner” in the field of Marxism. Someone in the Kremlin thus had to 
take upon himself the task of being a new, orthodox continuer of Marxist- 
Leninist teachings. According to the laws of Communism in the USSR, only the 
Party leader can be the theoretician, and he accordingly has a complete monopoly 
over Communist theory. The only possible choice was obviously Khrushchev. 
\Ithough he has no intention of writing a new Kapital, he fully intends to do 
something much greater, namely, to create the prerequisites for the victory of 
Communism throughout the world. The recognition of Khrushchev as Party 
theoretician and continuer of the teachings of Marx, Engels, and Lenin places 
him, as it did Stalin in his time, above all criticism and automatically makes him 
infallible. Any other member of the Central Committee can make a mistake, not 
the First Secretary. Every practical step taken by him will henceforth be described 
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as a creative development of Marxism. He will from time to time indicate which 
aspects of Marxism are obsolete, which should be reintroduced, and how current 
problems of the “building of Communism” are to be interpreted. The Congress 
Resolution gave Khrushchev carte blanche in theory: ““The founders of Marxism 
could not [be expected] to take on the task of determining the details of the con- 
crete ways and methods of building a Communist society.”*® 


Khrushchev’s report contained a number of principles which the Congress 
accepted as a “further creative development of Marxism.” These were :*6 


1. Socialism has been completely and finally victorious in the USSR, that is, 
“there is no power in the world which could restore capitalism in the USSR. ... 
The danger of a restoration of capitalism in the USSR has been eliminated.” 

2. “Material incentive” is the main means of building not only socialism, but 
also Communism. 

3. Kolkhoz property will be gradually raised to the level of national property 
and villages will be converted into “urban-type settlements”—Khrushchev’s old 
idea of agrogorods. 

4. The state is withering away under Communism and “public administration 
of society” taking its place. 

5. The existence of a world-wide system of socialism has made the independent 
building of socialism impossible—aimed against Yugoslavia. 

6. All socialist countries will reach Communism more or less simultaneous!) 
aimed against China. 


On behalf of his colleagues member of the Central Committee Presidium 
Kuusinen characterized Khrushchev as the continuer of Marxist teachings as 
follows: 

I remember how, at one of the Central Committee plenary sessions, Molotov, 
who had never produced anything in the theoretical field, reproached the other 
comrades for “taking theory too lightly”.... Now Comrade Khrushchev has 
enriched our theory with many bright ideas and principles.... You know that 
our Party has long been in need of a new program. ... | think that if the Central 
Committee were to draft a new program on the basis of the main principles in 
Comrade N. S. Khrushchev’s report at this Congress, a good Party program would 
be obtained.?? 


A close examination of Khrushchev’s “theoretical contribution” to Marxism 
will reveal that he has not added anything new at all. His “innovations” are noth- 
ing more or less than a variation of Stalinism to fit the new conditions and have 
one aim: the perpetuation of the dictatorship of the Party bureaucracy, 
a complete return to Stalinism, and the even greater subordination of the 
East European satellites to Moscow. The Twentieth Party Congress has 
gone down in history and been forgotten. Khrushchev’s new theories, advanced 


25 Thid., February 8, 1959. 


26 Jbid., January 28, 1959. 
27 Jbid., February 4, 1959. 
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at the Twenty-first Congress, represent in essence the First Secretary’s capitu- 
lation to Stalin’s “theoretical guard” in the Central Committee. Its members are 
well known—Suslov, Pospelov, Ponomarev, Ilichev, and Mitin. They have dic- 
tated the theories which make Khrushchev the present Party theoretician. This 
fact reveals the contradiction in Khrushchev’s position. A constant experimenter 
and reformer, he cannot rely on this group of orthodox dogmatists in questions 
of theory for too long. Kuusinen summed up this type of group rather well: 
Sluggishness of thought is the feather bed on which dogmatism languishes. 

Those suffering from this disorder must try to rid themselves of it as quickly as 

possible, having eventually realized that this is the will of the Party.** 

However, Suslov and his associates are not sluggish in the theoretical field; 
they have a set of views which they have acquired in the school of Stalinism. 
Khrushchev may be independent in his actual policy, but his theories are those of 
the Suslov group. What he had to say about theory at the Congress came straight 
from the group. Although he now has a monopoly over Party theory, he is 
presently sharing his privilege with the old Stalinist dogmatists. Such a situation 
cannot last indefinitely. 


Khrushchev’s New Doctrine of World Domination 


From the standpoint of Leninism-Stalinism the victory of Communism in 
other countries was regarded possible (1) as a result of a proletarian revolution 
organized from within or inspired from without (Lenin), or (2) as a result of 
Soviet military aggression, which would give power to local Communists by the 
staging of “popular democratic” elections (Stalin). Khrushchev has now supple- 


mented this strategy with a_new type of revolution. From now on the victory of 
Communism will be possible by a third method, Soviet economic aggression, or 
“the economic rivalry of two systems—socialism and capitalism.” ‘To date Soviet 
policy has only had recourse to the first two forms of Communist revolution, 
a fact explainable by the economic, or rather, industrial backwardness of the 
USSR. Now the second industrial power in the world, the Soviet Union is 
making ever-increasing use of its economic power for political ends. Lenin was 
unable to carry out such a policy, but he foresaw that it would be possible: 
At present we are exerting our main influence on the international revolution 
with our economic policy. ... The struggle on a world-wide scale has been trans- 
ferred to this field of activity. If we solve this task, we shall have won a certain 
and final [victory] on an international scale. Hence, problems of economic con- 
struction are becoming exceptionally important for us.*® 
Khrushchev’s new economic doctrine of conquering the world by “peaceful,” 
economic means stems from this directive of Lenin’s. Three most important points 
in the new doctrine are: 

|. The continuation of Stalin’s policy of giving priority to heavy industry, 
primarily the war industry. 

28 Ibid. 

*° 'V. 1. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 3rd ed., 1936, XX VI, 410—11. 





2. The coordination of leading branches of the European satellites’ economies 
under Moscow’s leadership in order to compete with other highly developed 
countries. 

3. Gradual and persistent economic penetration of underdeveloped countries, 
the squeezing out of Western countries by investments of Soviet capital, a policy 
of dumping, low-interest loans, a policy of barter, economic missions and experts, 
the training of foreign specialists in the USSR, and so on. 

It goes without saying that the new economic doctrine of achieving world 
domination by no means excludes the Leninist formula of direct action—revolution 
and war. Nor does it exclude the Stalinist doctrine of military aggression. The 
Kremlin is nevertheless only too well aware of the risk involved in both these 
doctrines. The numerous cases of direct or indirect aggression by Stalin after 
World War II—Greece, Persia, Korea, the Berlin Blockade—made it clear that the 
times of such military adventures and blackmail are long past. Nowadays each 
new step in pursuit of such a policy inevitably brings the USSR to “the brink of 
war.” To risk a war with the present relationship of forces between East and West 
could well mean the end of the Communist regime—hence the importance of the 
new doctrine for the Kremlin. Soviet banners in foreign countries now carry 
capitalist slogans: “Free competition,” “equal opportunity,” “open doors,” plus 


one Soviet slogan: “The competition of two systems,” not, however, in the sense of 
“coexistence,” but in the Leninist meaning of “Who will defeat whom?,” this 
time on an international scale. Such competition is intended to demonstrate the 
advantages of Communism over the Western way of life. It is to infiltrate and 
undermine gradually, before toppling weak countries. It is attacking the non- 


Communist countries from the rear, while the frontiers of the USSR remain 
closed as before to the West because of the state monopoly of foreign trade. 

In a talk with American journalist Walter Lippmann, Khrushchev suggested 
that Communism was more dangerous than atomic weapons: “Communism. . . 
is indeed a great danger to [America] as an ideology and as a doctrine, but it is not 
a danger . . . as a military policy of the Soviet government.” He assured Lippmann 
that the underdeveloped countries would be convinced of the advantages of 
Communism when they saw the example of the USSR and that only Communist 
economic methods would put them on the road to progress. Khrushchev lett 
no doubt at all as to which countries he meant, stating, for example, that 
“Indonesia would do much better if it adopted the Soviet system.”3® Khrush- 
chev’s new doctrine was embodied in the theses read at the Twenty-first 
Party Congress. They also contain general directives as to how the Seven-Year 
Plan is to be used for foreign political ends: “Lenin foresaw that the Soviet Union 
would exert its main influence on the entire course of development of the world 
by its economic construction.” Lenin’s actual words were: 

If Russia were to be covered with a dense network of electric power stations and 
powerful technical installations, our Communist economic construction would 
become a model for the workers of capitalist Europe and Asia.*! 


30 New York Herald Tribune, November 11, 1958. 
31 VI. Lenin, op. cit., 4th ed., 1950, XXXI, 486. 
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The difference between Lenin and Khrushchev here is that the USSR’s econ- 
omy played only a passive role in Lenin’s plan for world revolution, as an 
illustration of the superiority of Communism, for example, whereas Khrushchev 
has gone much further. He favors all-out economic expansion in those Asian, 
African, and Latin American countries which have not yet been penetrated by 
capitalism. 

This new economic doctrine is based on two statements made by Khrushchev 
at the Congress :3? 


1. “As a result of the fulfillment and overfulfillment of the Seven-Year Plan 
for the development of the national economy of the USSR and also of the high 
rate of development of the economy of the people’s democracies, the countries 
in the world socialist system will produce more than half the entire industrial 
output of the world.” 

2. Five years after the completion of the Seven-Year Plan the USSR will occupy 
first place in the world both in overall and per capita output. “This will be the 
world-wide, historic victory of socialism in peaceful competition with capitalism 
in the international arena.” 


Vice-President of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR K. V. Ostrovityanov 
talked in his speech at the Congress about the technique to be used by Communism 
in its economic infiltration into the rear of the non-Communist world. In order 
to ensure the success of this penetration, the Kremlin has decided to launch the 
first blow of its future economic advance against its main enemy in world markets— 
the dollar. Ostrovityanov stated quite openly that, “following up the future 
successes in the building of Communism, the Soviet ruble will begin to appear . . . 
on the world markets, and gradually push out the dollar.” According to Marxist 
theory money will not exist under Communism, since everyone will receive 
according to his needs without having to use money. How is this fact to be recon- 
ciled with the conversion of the Soviet ruble into a monopolistic world currency? 
Ostrovityanov has an answer here: “The final elimination of trade relations based 
on money takes place with the world-wide victory of Communism.” 

The Congress Resolution stressed that 

the USSR’s economic ties with the economically underdeveloped countries will 

become stronger. In 1957 the USSR’s trade turnover with them had increased five 


times in comparison with 1953. The USSR believes that its economic ties with 
these countries will constantly expand in the future too.*4 


As opposed to Trotsky’s idea of “permanent revolution,” which overesti- 
mated the capabilities of the Russian peasantry, Khrushchev’s policy of splitting 
the non-Communist world from the inside is based on actual calculations as to 
the potentialities of a highly developed industrial power. The great danger is that 
the rest of the world may underestimate the threat from this new dictatorship. 


82 Pravda, January 28, 1959. 
33 Jbid., February 6, 1959. 
%4 Jbid., February 8, 1959. 
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Aspects of the Ethical Make-up of the Soviet Naval Officer 


L. PREDTECHEVSKY* 


When reading Soviet press reports, the average Western reader is in danger 
of involuntarily falling under the influence of Soviet propaganda’s carefully 
nurtured fiction of the “new Soviet man.” Much has been done to give this con- 
ception, which is on a par with the fiction of Soviet patriotism, Communist 
ethics, and the like, a basis in fact, and as a result much is written about such 
features as fearless devotion to the Communist Party and Party-inspired altruism, 
which are then churned out by the Soviet propaganda machine for consumption 
both at home and abroad. 


From this point of view, the Soviet fighting man is depicted as embodying 
Communist ideals. Whatever branch of the forces he is in, he will appreciate the 
wisdom of the Party’s directives and, sure of himself and the forces he represents, 
he will unflinchingly throw himself into the thickest of the fray to defend his ideals. 
This picture is shown as particularly true of the Navy, especially at officer level. 


However, before embarking on an analysis of the Soviet naval officer’s moral 
and ethical make-up, a few words must be said to balance the effusions of Com- 
munist propaganda. It should be remembered that he is not the virtually super- 
human being the Kremlin would have the world believe, but primarily an ordinary 
human being with human faults and failings. Like everyone else, he has his 
mental ups and downs and he harbors hidden desires which are virtually impos- 
sible to fulfill, at least under a Communist dictatorship. Most important, he is a 
victim of internal contradictions, which often make it difficult in the extreme to 
forecast how he will behave in any given situation. Nevertheless, Soviet propa- 
ganda is to a small degree justified in its claim, inasmuch as alongside features 
found in any average individual there exist in him features directly attributable 
to years of totalitarian dictatorship. He frequently acquires a number of traits 
implanted in him by the influence of the Communist regime and the structure of 
Soviet society. From this springs the two-sided nature of the Soviet naval officet’s 
character, a dualism further emphasized by the frequent conflict between ordinary 
human ethics and sentiments and the so-called Communist ethical code grafted 
artificially onto him. The main outward symptoms of this dualism are: the authori- 
tativeness of decisions on the one hand and extreme care when making state- 
ments on the other. This is further complicated by automatism, giving rise to a 
passive attitude towards duty and, in most cases, a lack of personal initiative; 
bureaucracy; a predilection for the best traditions in the service of the state on the 
model of the old Russian Navy; and a striving to find an outlet from the stifling 


* The author formerly wrote under the pen name of Ralph Kennedy. The author was until recently 
a Soviet naval officer, and the material he is presenting is based generally on his own personal experience. 
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political situation in a totalitarian society, which is accepted as an intergral part 
of the Soviet way of life. If all these factors are borne in mind, a more accurate pic- 
ture of the Soviet naval officer can be obtained. 


Educational Standards. In recent years, the main source of supply of officers has 
been the newly opened higher naval schools, roughly academy level. This has had 
the effect of raising both the degree of specialist knowledge and the overall edu- 
cational standards, an improvement which is particularly noticeable in comparison 
with prewar officers or graduates from the intermediate-level naval schools, whose 
knowledge is restricted and interests confined mainly to drinking and card- 
playing. 

Graduates from the higher naval schools, irrespective of their social background 
(the schools tend to erase distinctions), almost invariably have at least a veneer of 
culture, some being indeed well informed in questions of art and literature. 
However, almost all naval officers have a poor knowledge of foreign languages, 
if any. Some have an elementary knowledge of English, which although sufficient 
for them to be able to read charts and sailing directions has no other practical value. 
All the officers are at a great disadvantage in comparison with the civilian special- 
ists who have graduated from higher educational establishments, to a consider- 
able extent because their training schedules are overloaded with overly specia- 
lized subjects to the exclusion of more general studies. 

Sense of Duty. The majority of Soviet citizens suffer from lack of initiative, 
but this fault has a particularly good hold of the naval officers, and even direct 
appeals by the naval press for increased initiative have not led anywhere. True, 
the process by which a young officer anxious to prove his worth is converted 
into an indifferent, apathetic official is gradual and protracted. On leaving the 
naval school an officer usually has little concept of the conditions he will meet, 
and his reaction to them will, of course, vary according to his character. Some 
quickly adjust themselves to the situation to make their career. Others simply 
drift along, doing only what is required of them to keep their position secure. 
The main factors in the advancement of the officer’s career are as follows: 


1. The need to gain the confidence of one’s immediate supervisor, an absolute 
essential in view of the fact that every two years each officer submits a report on 
the men immediately below him, and these reports are of decisive importance in 
deciding promotion in duties or rank. This inevitably leads to extremes of obse- 
quiousness, when the officer concerned never raises any objections and proceeds 
with almost undue haste to carry out his superior’s commands, overt sycophan- 
tism, and attempts at ingratiation. 

2. Party membership. Officers who are not Party members have no hope of 
advancing far. For this reason officers, regardless of their attitude towards the 
regime, strive for enrollment as full or candidate members. The more far-seeing 
take the first steps while still at the naval schools, the rest, on approaching the 
critical age of 26, the age limit for the Komsomol, become Komsomol activists, 
since a recommendation from the youth organization is of vital importance as 
far as admittance to the Party is concerned. 











In all, there are six hurdles to be overcome before membership of the Party is 
assured. These are the Party bureau, the Party assembly, and the Party political 
commission at candidate-member level, with a repeat performance a year later 
at full-member level. Most officers are passed without much difficulty, but should 
an officer’s father have been shot or simply died in a concentration camp and has 
not been rehabilitated, or should he have relatives abroad admission is extremely 
difficult, if not impossible. For the most part, however, social background no 
longer plays a part: whether a relative once served in the police force or a public 
prosecutor’s office is of no significance. 


3. Political activity. This factor has become especially important since the 
dismissal of Zhukov. An officer’s abilities, his specialist knowledge and military 
potential are merely valuable additional factors, but they certainly do not decide 
his career. Hence every ambitious officer strives for good relations with the polit- 
ical organs. Some stake everything on this, neglecting their immediate duties as 
much as they dare in order to concentrate on Party political work. This approach 
usually proves the right one, for in most cases, even if his military superior is 
dissatisfied with his work, the political organs concerned take the young officer’s 
side and ensure his promotion. 

4. Marriage. The most certain method of ensuring promotion is to marry the 
daughter of a relatively high-ranking officer, at least captain.* Naturally, attempts 
are made to find a wife within one’s own circle of work, and a submarine officer, 
for instance, would prefer to marry the daughter of his brigade or division 
commander than the daughter of an officer of equivalent rank in another branch 
of the service. In one case known to the author, an ordinary seaman who had 
not even completed his secondary education was made a senior lieutenant and 
put in command of a small hydrographic vessel within three years of marrying 
the daughter of a political administrative head. 


All these expedients result from the need to compromise and they reflect a 
certain submission to circumstances. Of course, such features are to be found in 
any country, but they are extremely common in the Soviet Union. 

Some officers cannot adjust themselves to this extent to their surroundings, 
and they therefore begin to make criticisms, usually with unpleasant consequences. 
Three extremely common fates of these nonconformists are: (1) After becoming 
increasingly disillusioned in his specialty, an officer begins to drink heavily, gives 
way to moods of pessimism, and resigns from the service; (2) he is forcibly 
demobilized after several years on the pretext of a routine reduction in the size ot 
the armed forces; and (3) he remains in the service, but his career is anything but 
a success. Upon reaching the age of forty-five with the modest rank of lieutenant 
commander or thereabouts, he retires on a small pension. 

One aftermath of the general apathy of such officers is that they turn into 
virtual automatons. This is a dangerous state of affairs in view of the complexity 
of the modern equipment with which they come into contact within the course 
of their duties, and accidents are consequently quite frequent. 


* See table of comparative ranks on page 10 of Bulletin, No. 1 (1958). 














The Officer’s Code of Honor. Few officers have a conception of the code of 
honor in its real meaning, but almost all carry traces of it in some form or other. 
Many harbor an often subconscious desire to follow the traditions of the old 
Russian Navy, and it is not without significance that Leonid Sobolev’s book 
Major Repairs, which describes the life of officers of the Imperial Russian Navy, 
is probably the most popular work in the Soviet Navy today, in spite of the fact 
that it was once withdrawn from circulation for ideological reasons and penalties 
were meted out to any officer caught reading it. Its success is easily explained. In 
a world of careerism, hypocrisy, lack of political rights, and mistrust, a prop of 
some sort, some ideals have to be found. So even if he is a liar, toady, and careerist, 
the officer is almost certain to respect the naval ensign, the traditions, commands, 
and general way of life established in the course of centuries. 


What does the Soviet officer mean by the concept “honor”? It rarely includes 
the idea of faithful and devoted service to the “socialist homeland,” but comprises 
above all devotion to the officer corps. But even this is being undermined by the 
introduction of state security agents among the officers and by the reckless 
careerism of some of its members. It is noteworthy that only a few list in their 
code of honor a gentlemanly attitude towards women. 


Religion. Although during their school training a certain number of officers 
show a covert inclination towards the practice of religious beliefs (particularly 
Moslems), by the time graduation comes around almost every one is a non- 
believer. This is brought about by religious propaganda, which is applied more 
subtly than in nonnaval schools, and by the intense pressure of work during the 
course, which does not allow a single moment for free contemplation. 


However, after several years’ service in the Navy, there is not infrequently a 
marked change in this respect, which is manifested in various ways. It should be 
remembered that the present-day officer is in constant contact with complex 
equipment and devastating fire power. In turn, he knows that he is in great danger 
of being killed in the case of an atomic war. Indeed, Khrushchev himself once 
pointed out that if hostilities broke out the larger vessels would become floating 
coffins. The officers are well aware of this fact and it is only natural that in their 
limited spare time they begin to ponder on such a possibility and come to believe 
in the transcience of material things and in an unknown force controlling human 
existence. In some people, this takes the form of a fetishization of technique, in 
others it engenders a fatalistic attitude. A belief in what might be termed the force 
of destiny is making ever greater inroads among naval officers, not to mention 
the enlisted men. Every effort is made to combat such tendencies and frequent 
lectures and talks on the subject are held, not, however, with particular success. 
A very small minority accepts the ideas of Christianity, without, however, observ- 
ing religious rites, which in any case would be a virtual impossibility in the Navy. 
There are, of course, officers who are opposed to any form of religion. Neverthe- 
less, they are not usually atheists as such but conscious or unconscious devotees 
of a form of nihilism common among Soviet youth which recognizes neither 
God nor the Devil. 
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Discipline. A rational discipline based on consciousness of the need for it is 
impossible in the Soviet Navy. Such discipline must be based primarily on faith 
in one’s superiors. However, there is no such faith, nor is it possible. Each officer 
is surrounded by a three-pronged supervisory system—his superiors at command 
level, the political organs, and the security organs. Realizing this, he is as restrain- 
ed as possible in what he says and does, and therefore exercises a care which is 
often nothing more than sheer timidity and which find expression in an unthinking 
execution of instructions. Such behavior is anything but conducive to increasing 
rational discipline among subordinates. 


At the same time, there has been a considerable tightening up of every-day 
discipline, a process begun by Marshal Zhukov when he was Minister of Defense. 
Earlier, naval officers had been noted for their drunkenness and disorderly con- 
duct, but Zhukov began to put a stop to this by making use of the mass reduction 
in the size of the armed forces which was taking place at the time as part of the 
adjustment necessary to meet the new type of warfare. His plan was successfui, 
and the officers’ fear that they may be declared redundant has been steadily 
increasing since. Nowadays, naval schools are turning out each year more young 
naval officers than are required. Hence, whereas earlier the new officer was valued, 
now even a slight infringement of discipline can entail a switch to the reserve, 
with a subsequent reduction in pay of 50%—75%. 


Other measures to raise the standard of discipline include an increase in 
combat duties and physical training; the reporting of officers found on the street 
during normal working hours; and the awarding of extra duties or the issuing of 
a severe reprimand for failure to salute a senior officer or carry a gas mask during 


training. Repetition of such breaches of discipline is looked upon severely and 
the threat of demobilization is great. 


One unfavorable result of all these harsh measures it that a feeling of insc- 
curity leading to moods of depression has become a commonplace. 


Drunkenness. The Soviet press of late has devoted much attention to the in- 
creasing problem of drunkenness in the USSR. The naval periodical publications 
expecially have been full of reports on the campaign against it among naval per- 
sonnel, a complete reversal of earlier procedure, when cases were treated in secret. 
There is no doubt that drunkenness is the most widespread vice among Soviet 
naval officers, partially a result of the abnormal conditions found throughout ail 
branches of the Soviet armed forces. It must also be borne in mind that alcohol is 
forbidden at naval schools (as it is for all draftees). If a future officer is caught 
drinking as little as a glass of beer he is severely punished. This results in secret 
drinking and when the students are finally commissioned in a desire to “make up 
for lost time.” The inevitable results are detention, reprimands, and public criti- 
cism at Party and Komsomol meetings, in most cases leading to dismissal from 
the service and the virtual end of any hopes of a good career. Naturally, all this 
applies only to a small section of the Navy’s officer corps, but those in this section 
usually tread the same path. 
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To combat the widespread belief that the courts of honor set up to try such 
cases are interested only in punishing and not in reforming, articles have begun 
to appear in the Navy’s own newspaper Sovetsky flot designed to prove just the 
opposite. Thus, an article in the issue of August 16, 1958 told the story of a 
certain Senior Lieutenant Dubrovik, who reformed under the influence of one 

uch court. 

Every effort is made in the press to explain drunkenness away as a “relic of 
the past, engendered by the dark sides of capitalism.” A colonel of the medical 
service, for example, wrote in Krasnaya zvezda on July 17, 1958: 


It is known that there have long been in our country no social conditions which 
could give rise to alcoholism. ... How can drunkenness, this pernicious relic of the 
past, this monstrous social phenomenon, be stopped and reduced to nothing? 
There is every opportunity for this in the conditions of our way of life, since the 
very structure of our public socialist system contains everything necessary for the 
achievement of this aim. What is needed is action on the part of not only doctors, 
but also of Party and Komsomol organizations, our press, literature, and motion 
pictures. . . 


The Family and Marriage. 'The interference of the Party political apparatus in 
the personal life of the members of the Soviet armed forces is the rule rather than 
the exception, and much has appeared on this subject to show that it is on the 
increase. The latest development is the “Komsomol marriage,” in which the 
bride and groom are depicted as model citizens. Whenever such a marriage takes 
place it is given much publicity and is attended by the leading political figures of 
the unit concerned. Thus, on November 30, 1958, Krasnaya zvezda described how 
the wedding of two Komsomol members was attended by the unit’s deputy 
political head, leading political officers, and Komsomol activists. The account 
was written in the same style as accounts of the fulfillment of individual items 
in the Komsomol work schedule. 

In view of the campaign being waged to “preserve the Soviet family,” divorce 
is almost an impossibility, and should an officer’s married life prove to be a 
failure he still has to make the best of it. Even unmarried officers have their 
private lives carefully supervised, and if an officer is discovered “infringing the 
standards of Communist ethics,” the euphemistic phrase used to mask illicit 
intercourse, he is severely castigated at meetings of the Komsomol or Party bureaus 
and then at public gatherings. One case is known to the author of an officer who 
shot himself after his private life had been made public. 

The failure rate of Navy marriages is very high. This is partially due to the 
type of work, which involves long absences at sea or in other bases, while leaves 
are of short duration. Another contributory factor is the overly hurried choice 
of a wife by many young officers, a result of the very limited amount of free time 
they have at their disposal. 

One of the steps taken to strengthen family life is the organization of meetings 
in the officers’ clubs at which married couples speak of aspects of their own 
married life-the “sharing of experience” so popular in the Soviet Union— 
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unsuccessful marriages, and the reasons for their failure. Sometimes the events of 
such meetings take an unconsciously humorous turn. An officer describing how 
the marriage of one of his colleagues had proved a failure, ended by blaming 
the relevant naval Party organization “for not taking measures to remedy the 
situation in time.” Much publicity is given to happy marriages, and such events 
as a silver wedding are celebrated with much pomp. 

A further cause of marriage failures are the difficult living conditions. Offi- 
cers’ communal quarters are overcrowded, leading to quarrels between families, 
general strain on the nerves, and in the long run unpleasantness in the relations 
between man and wife. Infidelity too is not uncommon, being encouraged by 
conditions of barrack life. Numerous examples have been given in Krasnaya 
zvezda, for example. 

The percentage of successful marriages is highest in the Baltic and Black Sea 
fleets, followed by the Caspian and White Sea fleets, with the Northern and Pacific 
fleets last. One of the chief reasons for the latter’s comparatively high failure rate 
is the fact that the number of women living along the coasts of the Barents, Bering, 
and Okhotsk seas is small and the choice therefore restricted. Officers thus tend 
to marry the local women quickly or else have to look for a wife during their 
short leave periods in the large cities. In the latter case, the problem is usually 
complicated by the drop in the standard of the wife’s living conditions, includ- 
ing the climate, once she goes to ‘live with her husband in the bleak northern 
regions. 

Under Stalin, marriages with aliens were categorically forbidden, even with 
citizens from the satellite countries. Since his death, however, this rule has been 
relaxed and they are now permitted, subject to certain conditions. In 1954, for 
example, a Black Sea squadron was paying a friendly visit to Albania. When it 
returned, one of the officers married an Albanian ballerina and the reception 
was held with much ceremony at the Sevastopol Officers’ Club, with more than 
a thousand "guests, including Albanian officials, attending. The young couple 
were given an apartment, an exceptionally rare occurrence, apartments being 
almost invariably reserved for men with the rank of admiral or thereabouts. 
Such an event is, however, a rarity. 


Crime. Few officers commit crimes since they value their position and are to 
a certain extent tried and tested men. The few who do offend usually do so under 
the influence of drink. On the other hand, cases of bribery and exceeding one’s 
powers are frequent and officers figure high in the automobile accident rate, 
primarily because more officers than civilians own cars. However, the crime wave 
which has been sweeping the Soviet Union in recent years has not touched them. 

Attitude to the West. The decades of isolation from the outside world have nat- 
urally led to considerable curiosity concerning the West. This takes mainly two 
forms. The more serious of the officers have begun to read the works of Western 
military theoreticians recently published in the USSR, such as Guderian, Mont- 
gomery, or Fuller, while others buy records of Western jazz on the black market 


© See, for example, Krasnaya zvezda, July 23 and November 30, 1958. 
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and take up modern American dance forms, such as rock and role. Many listen 
to the radio broadcasts of The Voice of America and the BBC. However, as is 
inevitable under such circumstances, the picture of the West obtained by these 
methods is frequently distorted. 


Class Distinctions. The gradual conversion of the officer corps into a virtual 
caste cut off rigidly both from the civil population and the enlisted men is being 
felt more and more. This process is furthered by various features, one of the main 
ones being the difference in the standard of living. There are at the same time 
many barriers within the caste itself, determined primarily by length of service, 
rank, and position. Senior officers, for example, do not mix with junior officers, 
and there are even separate waiting rooms for them at the railroad stations. 
In addition, officers in any of the special sections are kept separate from the 
ordinary officers, who for their part both fear and despise them. There is a 
deep-rooted antagonism between regular duty and political officers. The former 
object to the presence of the latter, who for their part generally suffer from a 
feeling of inferiority as their level of education is usually lower, while in any 
case they feel out of place on board ship. 





CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


Manpower Resources and the Seven-Year Plan 


In the Soviet economy changes in the size of the working population depend 
mainly on the state’s ability to find supplementary sources of manpower. Fluc- 
tuations are not necessarily connected with the overall growth in the population, 
although such factors as the birth or death rate are naturally bound to play their 
part. Since the introduction in 1928 of the so-called five-year plans for the devel- 
opment of the Soviet economy, increases and decreases in the number of workers 
and salaried employees have usually not been a reflection of the country’s economic 
situation. This article is concerned only with this section of the working popula- 
tion (rabochie i sluzhashchie), that is, persons employed by the state who receive 
a fixed wage. Persons entering this group annually comprise (1) those with an 
incomplete education, who have left the general-educational schools prior to or 
upon reaching the age of sixteen years; (2) those who have completed their 
secondary education and start work without any preliminary vocational training, 
mainly persons over the age of seventeen; (3) those who have completed various, 
usually short-term, courses, persons of varying ages; (4) those who have passed 
through the various schools offering vocational training in production processes 
and the technical schools, persons aged sixteen years and above; (5) demobilized 
servicemen, aged twenty-two to twenty-three years; (6) persons with a secondary 
specialist education who have not worked previously, or else have temporarily 
interrupted their work for purposes of study, usually persons aged twenty to 
thirty years; (7) young specialists with a higher education, who have temporarily 
taken time off work in order to study, persons aged twenty-two to thirty years; 
(8) young girls and married women who have not worked before, or else given up 
work, persons of varying ages; (9) retired persons over the age of fifty-five who 
have returned to work; (10) former kolkhozniks of varying ages. Although there 
are a considerable number of persons with a secondary specialist or higher edu- 
cation and demobilized servicemen among the new recruits into the group of 
workers and salaried employees, the group is supplemented mainly by young 
persons aged sixteen to eighteen years. 

During the First Five-Year Plan (1928-32), the number of workers and 
salaried employees rose from 10,800,000 to 22,600,000, and increase of 110%, or 
an annual average of 3,000,000.1 The Second Five-Year Plan (1933-37) had con- 
siderable difficulties in finding enough workers and salaried employees to meet 


1 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu : Statistichesky exhegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1956: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 204. 
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the requirements of industry. The increase for the period amounted to 4,200,000, 
or 840,000 per year.” In the three years of the Third Five-Year Plan (1938-40), 
the increase amounted to 4,500,000, or 1,500,000 per year. At the beginning of the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan (1946-50), the “five-year plan for the postwar restoration 
of the economy,” the total figure was below the prewar one. In 1940, there were 
31,200,000 workers and salaried employees, but in 1945 only 27,300,000. During 
the Plan period they rose to 38,900,000, a total increase of 11,600,000, or an annual 
average of 2,300,000. The Fifth Five-Year Plan (1951-55) had an increase of 
9,400,000, that is, 1,900,000 per year.* The original figures for the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan (1956-60) envisaged that the total labor force would reach slightly more than 
55,000,000 by the end of the period, as compared with 48,300,000 in 1955, with 
an increase of about 7,100,000 or 1,420,000 per year.* 


The New Seven-Year Plan (1959-65) provides for an increase of approx- 
imately 11,500,000 or 21%, in the number of workers and salaried employees. By 
the end of the period the figure is to be more than 66,000,000.° In his report at the 
Twenty-first Party Congress Khrushchev gave a figure of 66,500,000.® The annual 
average increase is thus to be 1,700,000, much lower than the actual increase in 
the preceding seven years. The official figures for the increase in the population 
are also low. By 1965, the USSR is to have a population of about 225,000,000. 
This figure is obtained from data published in the Soviet press on overall and per 
capita output in 1965. According to the Soviets, milk output will be 105,000,000 
tons, or 466 kilograms per capita of population; sugar, 10,000,000 tons and 
44.3 kilograms respectively.? Another Soviet source gives an even lower figure 
for the total 1965 population on the basis of heavy industry output. Electric power 
output will at most be 520 billion kilowatt-hours, or 2,476 per capita, giving 


a population of 210,000,000.8 The same figure is obtained on the basis of overall 
coal, oil, steel, and cement output. Footwear gives a figure of 215,000,000, based 
on 515,000,000 pairs of boots and shoes, or 2.4 per head of population. 


The extremely modest growth in the number of workers and salaried em- 
ployees envisaged in the new plan i is not to be taken as a sign that the Party leaders 
are being overcautious. The point is rather that children born during World War II 
are just about to reach working age. It is a well-known fact that the period 
1942-47 saw a catastrophic decline in the Soviet birth rate. Even the few official 
Soviet figures available do not attempt to conceal this fact. One statistical com- 
pilation even found itself compelled to append a note to several of its tables to the 
effect that 


2 Tbid., p. 205. 

3 Ibid., pp. 204—205. 

* Tzvestia, January 31, 1956; XX sezd KPSS : Stenografichesky otchet (The Twentieth Party Congress: 
Stenographic Report), Moscow, 1956, Vol. II, p. 475. 

5 Pravda, November 14, 1958. 

® Tbid., January 28, 1959. 

? Tbid., February 3, 1959. 

8 V pomoshch politicheskomu samoobrazovaniyu, No. 12 (1958), p. 120 and 124. 





the decrease in the number of schoolchildren is explained by the fact that since the 
1949-50 school year children born in the war years when the birth rate dropped 
considerably, particularly in the territory occupied by the enemy..., have been 
entering the schools.°® 


The low birth rate is now discussed quite openly by the Soviet press since the 
government finds itself faced with the problem of finding additional manpower in 
order to meet planned targets. In an article entitled ““Some Problems of Improving 
Planning in the USSR,” A. Kursky wrote: 


During this period [1959-65] those sections of the population born between 
1941 and 1946, that is, in the years when the birth rate was below normal as a 
result of wartime conditions, will reach working age. This factor will necessitate 
the even greater enrollment of available urban and rural manpower resources 
into... production and the search for new ways of raising labor productivity.'° 


No information is available on the Soviet birth rate for the period in question, 
although knowledge of the actual manpower available is extremely important in 
determining how production is to be stepped up. The reform fof the Soviet 
educational system is proof enough of the seriousness of the situation. At 
the Twenty-first Party Congress Khrushchev was only too anxious to deny that 
the aim of the reform was to compel young people to do productive work: “We 
are reorganizing the school system not because we are short of manpower, but 
because we want to put education on an even better [basis], linking the school 
more closely with life.” 

The table below shows the growth in the country’s population from 1950-65, 
the natural increase per 1,000 inhabitants, and the increase in the number of 
workers and salaried employees: 


Growth in the Population of the USSR, 1950—65 
Natural Increase ———————— Annual Increase ————___—. 
Total Population _(per 1,000 Inhabitants) Workers and Salaried Employees 
183,100,000 16.9 2,000,000 (64.5%) 
17.2 1,600,000 (48.5% 
1,100,000 (34.4%) 
2,100,000 (70.0%) 
2,200,000 (64.8%) 
1,100,000 (32.3%) 
2,100,000 (60.0%) 
2,100,000 (60.0%) 
2,700,000 (73.0%) " 
15,100,000 11,900,000 (79.5%) 4 
2,200,000 1,700,000 (79.5% 

® Author's calculation. 

® The actual increase was only 1,300,000 or 35%, since 1,400,000 were transferred to the kolkhozes. 

4 Total for the period concerned, 1959—65. 

SOURCES: Narodnoe kbozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu : Statistichesky exbegodnik (The National Economy of the USSR in 1956: \ 
Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, pp. 202—204; Ezbegodnik BSE (Yearbook of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 1958, p. 5; 
Vestnik statistiki, Moscow, No. 10 (1958), p. 93; Jzvestia, January 16 and 28, 1959. 

® Kulturnoe stroitelstvo SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik (The Cultural Make-up of the USSR: A Statistical 
Compilation), Moscow, 1956, pp. 6—7. 

10 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 9 (1958), p. 22. 
11 Pravda, January 28, 1959. 
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The increase in the number of workers and salaried employees represents the 
difference between the total number starting work and those giving up their work 
for various reasons—retirement, temporary leaving of work in order to study (in 
accordance with the recent educational reform), and so on. It is, however, on the 
basis of Soviet figures, impossible to say which part of the new labor force is 
being used to make up the deficit and which part represents the actual increase. 
The only figures available are those for 1956. In that year, 2,702,000 persons 
graduated from the various types of schools in the USSR, as shown below: 


The 1956 Manpower Resources 
Absolute Figures Percentage of Total 

Ministry of Labor Reserves Schools 
Schools for Agricultural Machine Operators 
Industrial Training Schools (FZU) 
Higher Educational Establishments 
Higher Educational Correspondence Courses 
Special Vocational Schools (Tekhnikum) 
Special Vocational School Correspondence and Evening Courses . . . 
Cooperative Enterprises* 





* In 1956 various cooperative enterprises were transferred to state control and workers from them absorbed by the state. No infor- 
mation is available as to the educational level or training of these workers and salaried employees. 


SOURCES: Narodnoe kbozyaistvoo SSSR v 1956 godu: Statisticheshy exbegodnik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statistical 
Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, pp. 216—17 and 252; Dostizbeniya sovetskoi vlasti 2a 40 let v tsifrakb : Statistichesky shornik (Forty Years of the 
3—O4. 


Achievements of Soviet Rule in Figures: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1957, pp. 26. 


The actual increase for the year was 2,100,000, since about 600,000 workers, 
or 22% of the total new workers and salaried employees, gave up work. These 
figures can only be taken as a rough guide, however, since the term “new cadres” 
employed by the Soviets is no guarantee that in individual cases figures have not 
been included in more than one group. 


Soviet statisticians have of late been extremely informative on the number of 
schoolchildren in the USSR in the postwar years. It is in fact now possible to 
ascertain how many schoolchildren there were in each grade per school year. 
Presuming that all children start school at the age of seven and that no child 
spends more than one year in each grade, then the wartime birth rate can be 
calculated. The various other factors which have to be taken into account—failure 
to attend school, spending two years in the same grade, an early or late start at 
school, and so on—tend by and large to cancel themselves out. The death rate is 
also unknown. However, such factors affect all the age groups more or less 
equally and do not give a deviation of more than about 7%—8%. In view of this, 
the figures given in the tables on pages 28 and 29 give a reasonably accurate idea, 
for the purposes of this article, of the birth rate in any particular year over the 
period in question. This will in turn provide an answer to the question as to how 
large the manpower resources available during the Seven-Year Plan are. The age 
of sixteen years has been taken as the basis for calculations as to the manpower 
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available, although numerous young persons will either begin to work earlier or, 
more often, later—after completing a specialist or higher education, or after 
demobilization from the armed forces. 


Youth born in 1942 began school in the 1948-49 school year and reached 
working age in 1958. In this school year there were 31,500,000 children at school, 
all born in the period 1939-42, which included almost two war years. In the 
1957—58 school year there were 30,625,000 children at the general-educational 
schools. 


Number of Pupils in Soviet General-Educational Schools, 1948—57 
Grades One to Four 
Urban Areas Rural Areas Total Pupils 
7,394,087 16,338,175 31,451,562 
7,070,352 15,587,075 33,117,596 
6,144,177 13,526,619 33,197,923 
5,221,353 11,222,025 32,331,813 
4,447,420 8,916,961 30,828,021 
4,433,302 7,672,735 30,079,193 
5,103,263 7,560,025 29,423,526 
5,673,582 7,905,878 28,100,704 
6,580,000 9,000,000 28,200,000 
SOURCES: Narodnoe kbozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 soda : oes exbegodnik (The National Economy of the USSR in 1956: A Statistical 


Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 246; Kulturnoe strait SSSR: ky sbornik (The Cultural Make-up of the USSR: A Statistical 
Compilation), Moscow, 1956, pp. 122—23. 





The figures in the above table do not include pupils at schools for the blind, 
deaf-mutes, and so on. The latter cannot amount to more than 100,000 or so, 
and cannot greatly effect our calculations. In the 1950—51 school year, for example, 
there were 33,314,259 pupils, including 33,197,923 at the general-educational 
schools; in the 1955—56 school year, 28,217,257 and 28,100,704 respectively. !* 


The drop was extremely noticeable in rural areas, even if the country’s rapid 
urbanization is taken into account. Prior to World War II, the four lowest grades 
accounted in urban areas for about 25% of all children in them; in the 1950-51 
school year, for more than 31%, and in the 1956—57, for 42.3%. The number of 
schoolchildren in the 1956—57 school year in urban areas was less than in the 
1948—49 school year, a drop of 11% in fact. The rural drop was as high as 45%, 
actually reaching 54% in the period 1953—55, a result of the decline in the wartime 
birth rate. If the fact is borne in mind that children in the period 1943—48 enter 
school in 1950—56 and reach working age of 16 years in 1959-64, then it will be 
realized that the prospects for the Seven-Year Plan (1959--65) are anything but 
bright. Rock bottom will be reached in 1960, with 2,600,000 reaching the age of 
16 years, and in 1961, with 2,500,000, as the table on the following page shows. 

The figures in the next table are probably not far from the truth. In 1940, the birth 
rate was 31.7 per 1,000. The population at the end of the year was 191,700,000, giving 
a total number of births of about 6,000,000. If deaths and other factors are taken 
into account, the figure of 5,800,000 in the table would appear to be reasonably 


12 Kulturnoe stroitelstvo SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik, op cit., pp. 132—33. 
13 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu: Statistichesky exhegodnik, op. cit., pp. 17 and 269. 
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correct. The high birth rate in the first two years of the war (1941-42) must be 
seen as a surprise factor. Although the war began on June 22, 1941, it presumably 
did not begin to affect the birth rate until well on into 1942. The sharp rise in the 
1946 birth rate and the drop in 1947—48 is explained by the fact that war ended in 
May 1945, demobilization led to many hasty marriages which in turn influenced 
the birth rate. In 1946, the country underwent a severe famine, which was more 
likely than not reflected in the 1947 and 1948 birth rate. 


Number of Births in the Soviet Union, 1939—50 


—————— Urban Areas -—— 
Rural Areas Absolute Figures Percentage of Total 


4,200,000 1,800,000 30 
1,800,000 31 
1,700,000 31 
1,700,000 33 
900,000 31 
900,000 35 
900,000 36 

1,700,000 

1,600,000 

1,500,000 

2,000,000 

2,400,000 

SOURCE: Based on author’s calculations. Similar figures were obtained by F. Lorimer in The Population of the Soviet Union, League 
of Nations, Geneva, 1946. 

In the period 1951-55, an annual average figure of 2,790,000 persons gradu- 
ated from the various schools, !4 while the annual increase in the number of workers 
and salaried employees was 1,620,000, or 58.5%. Evidently, a figure of 35% or so 
is lost to the economy each year. Such fluctuations take place not only in state 
enterprises, but also on the kolkhozes. The Soviets give practically no figures 
whatsoever as to the actual working population of the country. In 1957, Acade- 
mician V. S. Nemchinov gave figures for the total 1955 working population,’® 
based on statistics taken from the compilation The National Economy of the USSR. 
On the basis of his figures, the picture on the next page can be obtained of the 
changes in the various groups comprising the Soviet working population over the 
years 1940, 1950, 1955, and 1956. 


In the years 1940 and 1950, the number of kolkhozniks was about the same, 
but percentagewise it had decreased in relation to the total working population 
in 1950. By 1955, the figure had dropped by 2,800,000. The next year saw an 
increase of 1,200,000, explained by the fact that the recruitment of manpower 
from rural areas for work in industry had ceased and many persons had returned 


14 Dostizheniya sovetskoi viasti za 40 let v tsifrakh : Statistichesky sbornik (Forty Years of the Achieve- 
ments of Soviet Rule in Figures: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1957, p. 264. 

15 Vsemirno-istoricheskoe znachenie velikoi oktyabrskoi sotsialisticheskoi revolyutsii (The World-wide, 
Historic Importance of the Great October Socialist Revolution), Moscow, 1957, p. 69. 
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to work on the kolkhozes. The increase is nevertheless a temporary phenomenon, 
caused by the influx of young workers to offset the large numbers of elderly 
kolkhozniks. Productivity on the kolkhozes is far behind that of American farms. 
The Soviet government aims at doubling it during the next seven years and at 
increasing overall agricultural output by 70%. The number of kolkhozniks is in 


turn to drop by 15%. 
A Breakdown of the Working Population of the USSR, 1940—56 


(In Millions) 


1950 1955 —-— -——— 1956 
Absolute Percent Absolute Percent Absolute Percent 
Figures of Total Figures of Total Figures of Total 


Workers and Salaried Employees. ... , ! i 493 484 566 50.5 57.2 
i 44.0 320° 37.5 33.2 37.7 


Craftsmen in Cooperatives . ‘ , 1.5 1.5 1.8 1.0 1.1 
Individual Peasants and Craftsmen 


not in Cooperatives , . ‘ 2.0 0.3 0.4 0.3 0.4 
3,2 3.2 3.7 3.2 3.6 


100.0 : 100.0 85.44 100.0 88.2 100.0 
® Nemchinov divided this figure into 26,000,000 kolkhozniks and 6,000,000 unemployed members of their families helping in the 


home. 
®c ises main’ loyed bers of workers and salaried employees families helping in the home. 


vr 


inly 

4 Nemchinov gave a figure of 83,600,000. 

SOURCES: Narodnoe kbozyaistvo SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation), 
Moscow, 1956, pp. 188 and 190; Narodnoe kbozyaistvo SSSR o 1956 godu : Statistichesky exbegodnik (The National Economy of the USSR in 
1956: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, pp. 202—203. 

The size of the Soviet working population in 1965 can be estimated for pur- 
poses of guidance if one assumes that the decrease in the number of craftsmen in 
cooperatives temporarily ceases and that there will be a slight reduction in the 
number of unemployed members of workers and salaried employees families, as 
envisaged in the Seven-Year Plan, and that private farming, as represented by the 
plots of land, is abolished. Assuming a total of 66,500,000 workers and salaried 
employees at the end of the plan period, then the following hypothetical break- 
down of the Soviet working population in 1965 is obtained: 











The Soviet Working Population in 1965 
Absolute Figures Percentage of Total 
Workers and Salaried Employees 
Kolkhozniks* 





* Does not include agricultural machine operators. They are included in the workers and salaried employees as members of trade 
** Comprises mainly unemployed members of workers and salaried employees families helping in the home. 


The table on the next page is an attempt to trace the possible deficit in the man- 
power available over the period 1959-65 as a consequence of the low wartime and 
immediate postwar birth rate. The following facts have been taken into con- 
sideration: (1) Women comprise 45% of all workers and salaried employees; 
(2) 10% of those reaching the working age of 16 years do not do “socially useful 
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work”; (3) 760,000 of all new workers replace others giving up work; (4) 
the remainder represent the actual increase in the manpower supply. In those 
years when the urban labor force is not enough to cover industry’s needs, the 
deficit is made up by using manpower available on the kolkhozes. For rural areas 
it has been assumed that a deficit of 800,000 has to be covered each year. 


Supply of Manpower for the Seven-Year Plan, 1959-65 
Gn Deny Total 
1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1959—65 
Manpower Available (Plan) 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 11.9 
Manpower Needed (Plan) 240 240 240 240 240 240 240 168 
Total Sixteen-Year Olds: 
0.90 0.90 0.90 1.70 1.60 150 2.00 9.5 
2.00 1.70 160 240 180 2.10 2.20 13.8 


0.80 080 080 150 140 130 180 84 
Rural Areas 1.20 0.90 080 160 100 130 140 82 


Difference* —0.40 —0.70 —0.80 +0.70 — +0.20 +0.80 —0.2 
*R i ¢ between the manpower needed according to the plan and the total actual manpower available in urban and 


Yr 


rural areas. 


SOURCE: Plan figures obtained from Pravda, January 16 and 28, 1959. All other figures calculated by the author. 





The following conclusions can be drawn: (1) During the Seven-Year Plan 
urban areas will be able to provide only about half the manpower needed— 
8,400,000 out of 16,800,000. Even of the kolkhoz reserve labor force is taken 
into account, 8,200,000, there is still a deficit of 200,000. Irrespective as to whether 
there is a deficit or not (our calculations may have overlooked various factors), 
the situation will be touch and go, particularly during the first three years of the 
plan, with considerable strain in all branches of the economy. At the Thirteenth 
Komsomol Congress on April 18, 1958, Khrushchev reported that “at least 
700,000 of the graduates from the secondary schools did not enter the higher 
educational establishments and technical colleges last year [1957] alone, while 
over the period 1953—56, 2,200,000 of those finishing the secondary schools did 
not enter [them],”!* thus emphasizing the importance to the economy of youths 
aged sixteen to eighteen years. The low wartime birth rate will not affect the 
armed forces until 1962—65. Whether the Soviets will be able to find extra hands 
depends on the success of the recent reform of the educational system, the smooth 
running of the campaigns to recruit kolkhozniks and women into industry, the 
results of the efforts to replace persons doing nonproductive work in social 
organizations with pensioners. All in all, the Soviet government will have to 
solve many problems and to have recourse to all the propaganda weapons at its 
disposal and to numerous administrative measures if the new plan is to be fulfilled. 


A. Poplujko 


18 Komsomolskaya pravda, April 19, 1958. 





Developments in the Third and Fourth Metallurgical Centers 


Three years ago, the Twentieth Party Congress set the task of creating over 
the next ten to fifteen years the Third Metallurgical Center, with an annual output 
of 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 tons of pig iron, in the eastern regions of the USSR. 
At the same time, the Soviet specialist press, particularly publications of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences of the USSR and other institutes, began to discuss the possibility 
of creating the so-called Fourth Metallurgical Center in Eastern Siberia and the Far 
East.! The planned figures for the development of the Soviet economy for the 
period 1959-65, as ratified by the Twenty-first Party Congress on February 5, 1959, 
give an extremely good idea of developments in the Third Metallurgical Center 
in the immediate future: “The coming into operation of units of the country’s 
Third Metallurgical Center, including output of approximately 9,000,000 tons of 
pig iron, is envisaged.”* The main plants of the Third Center which are already 
under construction are the Karaganda and West Siberian, the latter being located 
near Stalinsk. All that is known about the other two major plants is that they are 
to be built in Krasnoyarsk Krai and Irkutsk Oblast respectively. 

Work began on the Karaganda Plant as long ago as 1955, It was originally to 
have two large blast furnaces producing 1,350,000 tons of pig iron per year, an 
open-hearth furnace, and a rolling mill, all of which were to be working by 1960. 
The new plan approved at the end of 1956 envisaged that the plant would on 
completion consist of four blast furnaces and a section equipped with several open- 
hearth furnaces with a capacity of 500 tons each. Concrete plans covering all aspects 
of the plant’s future production had been drawn up by the second half of 1956, 
when building work was stepped up.* Designs for the West Siberian Plant were 
compiled as long ago as 1934. However, they were extended and the model shown 
at the All-Union Industrial Exhibition of 1956 in Moscow consisted of gas-driven 
blast furnaces with a capacity of 1,513 cubic meters; oxygen-blown open-hearth 
furnaces, with a capacity of 250 and 500 tons; blooming and rolling mills. The 
plant was to produce annually 5,000,000 tons of pig iron, 3,600,000 tons of steel, 
2,000,000 tons of rolled metal, 600,000 tons of steel piping, and 700,000 tons of 
assorted metal products, primarily cable and wire. A supply of 300,000 kilowatts 
of electric power would have been required. The plant was thus originally intended 
to produce 33% of all pig iron output in the Third Center.‘ The first sections of 
the Karaganda Plant are to begin work in 1959 and the West Siberian in 1962.6 

The State Institute for the Designing of Metallurgical Plants (GIPROMEZ,) has 
already decided where the other two plants are to be built. Three years’ prospect- 
ing for raw materials has met with considerable success. A number of major iron 
ore deposits have been located: the Ata-Su in Karaganda Oblast, which is to 
supply the Karaganda plant at Temir-Tau; the Atan-Sor in Kokchetav Oblast; 


1 Bulletin, Munich, No. 11 (1956), pp. 21—29. 

2 Pravda, February 8, 1959. 

3 Radio Moscow, October 4, 1956. 

4 Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, June 20, 1956. 
5 Radio Moscow, January 15, 1959. 
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the Sokolovka-Sarbai, which yielded 1,350,000 tons of iron ore in 1958;* the 
Kachar, Lisakovka, and Ayat deposits in Kustanai Oblast; the Abaz in Khakassiya; 
the Angara-Pit Basin—containing about one billion tons—in the lower reaches 
of the Angara River, in Krasnoyarsk Krai; the Nizhne-Ilimsk Basin—600,000,000 
tons—in Irkutsk Oblast; the Aldan Basin—533,000,000 tons—in Southern Yakutia; 
and the Berezovo—418,000,000 tons—in Chita Oblast. GIPROMEZ has calculated 
that the above deposits can supply enough ore for an annual output of 60,000,000 
to 70,000,000 tons of pig iron, that is, three to four times more than envisaged at 
the Twentieth Party Congress.’ 

Prospecting has to date, however, not revealed any large deposits of coking 
coals. The Third and Fourth Centers will accordingly have to be supplied by the 
Kuznetsk and Karaganda coal fields, and later by the Southern Yakutsk Basin, 
although the area has not yet been thoroughly prospected. Before the latter can 
be developed, a 700-kilometer railroad line will have to be laid through undevel- 
oped regions, from Bam to Chulman, linking it with the Transsiberian Railroad.* 
There are enough iron ore deposits in Kazakhstan and Siberia to supply eight or 
nine plants: the Taishet, or so-called East Siberian Plant, can be supplied by the 
Nizhne-Ilimsk; the Barnaul and Kustanai with ore from the Lisakovka deposit; 
the Krasnoyarsk, or Second East Siberian Plant, from the Angara-Pit deposits; 
and two of the Fourth Center plants—the Aldan and Nerchinsk—from the Aldan 
and Berezovo deposits. If the high hopes raised by initial prospecting prove to be 
justified, the Soviet leaders intend to build three major plants supplied with 
Ayat ore.® 

The Taishet and Barnaul iron and steel works, intended as the third and 
fourth plants of the Third Metallurgical Center, are to replace the Krasnoyarsk 
Plant which was approved at the Twentieth Party Congress. Even if coking 
coals have to be transported all the way from the Kuzbas to Irkutsk Oblast, the 
Taishet will still produce the cheapest iron in the USSR. The Barnaul Plant also 
promises to be very economic. Although the Lisakovka ore will need consider- 
able concentrating, it can be mined without additional railroad tracks being built. 
Railroad cars carrying Kuznetsk coal can be used on the return journey from the 
Urals to carry the Lisakovka ore. Important too is the fact that the Barnaul 
Works will be situated in the midst of a large number of Siberian machine- 
building plants which all need metal. The Thomas-Gilchrist, or basic-lining, 
steelmaking process can be used, the slag left over making a good fertilizer due 
to its high phosphorus content. New sections of the Kuznetsk Metallurgical 
Combine are to begin operating in the near future. When this combine was 
planned, it was to be supplied with iron ore from Magnitnaya Mountain. Now it 
has been switched over to Siberian ore, which in 1958 met more than 85% of 
its needs. In the next two to three years the Kuznetsk Combine is, according to 
plan, to obtain its supplies from the Altai-Sayany deposits. Thus, the Third 
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Center consists to date of five groups: the Karaganda and West Siberian plants 
presently under construction, the planned Taishet and Barnaul works, and the 
extended Kuznetsk Combine. Total output is to be about 20,000,000 tons of pig 
iron per year, the initial figure proposed by the Twentieth Party Congress. The 
originally planned Krasnoyarsk plant, to be situated near the Achinsk railroad 
station, is not to be built until after 1965, that is, well beyond the present seven- 
year plan.!° 

After a number of regional meetings in Krasnoyarsk, Irkutsk, Ulan-Ude, 
Chita, Kyzyl, and Yakutsk, a Conference on the Development of the Productive 
Forces of Eastern Siberia, convened by the Academy of Sciences and Gosplan 
of the USSR, was held in Irkutsk. Considerable importance was attached by 
Moscow to the results of these meetings." Investigations by GIPROMEZ and 
the Irkutsk Conference showed, for example, that very few new railroad tracks 
would have to be laid to supply the Third Metallurgical Center. Four lines 
totaling about 300 kilometers would be needed to connect the West Siberian 
Plant near Stalinsk with its sources of raw material. A branch line of about 110 
kilometers would have to be built for the Taishet Plant in order to link the 
Rudnogorsky deposit in the Nizhne-Ilimsk Basin with the Taishet—Lena Rail- 
road. Elsewhere, the problem of transportation is not so easily solved. The 
Achinsk—Abalakovo—Usovo Railroad, a distance of about 500 kilometers, will 
have to be laid in order to reach the Angara-Pit Basin iron ore deposits. To 
date, the first stretch, Achinsk—Abalakovo (a distance of 268 kilometers) is being 
built; on January 1, 1959, only 40 kilometers of track had been laid. 


It has been calculated that the planned extensions to the Magnitogorsk 
Combine and Lipetsk Metallurgical Plant will require annual capital investments 
of 1,800 to 2,000 rubles per ton of pig iron. Figures for the four plants in the 
Third Metallurgical Center are 2,100 rubles for the Karaganda Plant; 2,300 for 
the West Siberian; 2,150 for the Taishet; and 1,900 for the Barnaul. This gives 
an average of 2,100 rubles. Cost price of one ton of pig iron in the Karaganda 
and Taishet plants will be 5% and 10% below that at the Magnitogorsk Combine, 
but in the West Siberian and Barnaul, 8% and 11% higher respectively. At the 
Krasnoyarsk Plant, which does not belong to the Center, capital investments 
will be 2,200 rubles per ton, and cost price 8% more than at Magnitogorsk. Thus, 
the new plant will be on a par with the best in the USSR for efficiency, since 
Magnitogorsk iron is the cheapest in the USSR.?? 


Eastern Siberia and the Far East presently have only two small plants, the 
Amurstal in Komsomolsk-na-Amure and one at Petrovsk-Zabaikalsk manu- 
facturing steel and rolled metal. Their combined output is far too small to cover 
the requirements of the machine-building factories being developed there. 
Academician Nemchinov has stated that “Eastern Siberia possesses sufficient raw 
material resources for the creation of the USSR’s Fourth Metallurgical Center in 
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the Transbaikal.”!3 Supplies are to come from the Chulman coal field, in Southern 
Yakutia, which possesses large reserves—the Chulmakan and Neryungrina 
sectors contain about 2.6 billion tons, of which 600,000,000 can be easily mined. 
Almost 80%, can be used as coking coals, an amount almost equal to that in the 
Karaganda Basin and 40% of that in the Kuznetsk. The Fourth Metallurgical 
Center also has considerable deposits of iron ore in the immediate vicinity of the 
above-mentioned coal fields. These are the Aldan, with reserves of more than 
500,000,000 tons; reserves of 361,000,000 tons in the River Argun area in Chita 
Oblast; the Garskoe deposit in Amur Oblast, with at least 220,000,000 tons; 
and the Kimkanskoe in Khabarovsk Oblast, with 190,000,000 tons. Annual 
output at the three fields in the Southern Yakutsk Basin, al! within a radius of 
100 kilometers, could be extremely high. It must, however, be borne in mind 
that the climate is extremely severe there. At the Taezhnaya, Pioner, and Si- 
vaglinskoe deposits, an annual output of 9,000,000 tons is possible ; at those in the 
Argun area, Berezovo, for example, in Chita Oblast, about 12,000,000 tons; and 
at the Garskoe, in Amur Oblast, 5,000,000 tons.*4 

The iron ore and coking coals available make possible the building of two or 
three metallurgical plants—in the Chulman, Nerchinsk, and Dzhalinda-Zeya 
regions, with the Chulman Plant producing the cheapest iron. Annual capital 
investments per one ton of pig iron will amount to 2,800 rubles at the Aldan and 
Nerchinsk plants, with a cost price per ton 20% higher at the former and 44% at 
the latter in comparison with the Magnitogorsk price.4* The Council for the 
Study of Productive Forces of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR (SOPS) has 
come up against the same problem in the planning of the Fourth Metallurgical 
Center. The SOPS Section for New Metallurgical Centers calculated that by 1970 
the Transbaikal and Far-Eastern regions’ needs for ferrous metal will have 
increased six times. Not only will the region’s present plants be unable to cope 
with this demand, the costs involved in transporting metal 3,000 to 4,000 kilometers 
by rail will be almost prohibitive. It has accordingly recommended the building 
of new plants in the region on the basis of the ample supplies of iron ore and 
coking coals available.?* 

Prospecting has shown that not all the deposits are workable. Of the three 
in the River Argun area, for example, only the Berezovo is promising, the 
Yakovlevskoe and Zhelezny Kryazh being uneconomic. Hence, SOPS has 
compiled the following picture of the Fourth Metallurgical Center: It is to 
comprise three plants situated (1) in the Chulman region, near the Aldan iron ore 
deposit and Southern Yakutsk coal basin; (2) in the Nerchinsk region, near the 
Berezovo iron ore deposit and the Bukachachinske coal field; and (3) in the 
Svobodny region between the Malo-Khingan and Igarsk iron ore deposits and 
the coal deposits in the region of the River Bureya. The Chulman Plant will be 
the most profitable since the coal and iron ore deposits are situated close to each 
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other. Further, the Southern Yakutsk Basin possesses considerable amounts of 
coking coals, whereas the Bureya and Bukachachinske coal has to be refined. A 
further problem is a supply of manganese, which is not readily available in 
Eastern Siberia. Other raw materials not readily available are fire clay, magnesium, 
and molding sand.1? 


Work on the Chulman Plant cannot begin until the necessary railroad track 
has been laid. The North Siberian Railroad running from Abalakovo via Usovo, 
Boguchany, Nizhny Ilim, Kirensk, Bodaibo, and Chulman to Aldan and the 
Upper Amur will link up the three major iron ore deposits—the Angara-Pit, 
Nizhne-Ilimsk, and Aldan—besides providing transportation westwards for the 
Southern Yakutsk coking coals and eastwards for loads from the Kirensk region 
to Yakutia and Kamchatka. This railroad will also provide access to the diamond 
fields along the River Velyui and the natural gas and oil at its mouth, not to 
mention other minerals.'* The problem of supplying the Chulman Plant is, 
however, so complex that some economists are already expressing doubts as to 
the wisdom of building a plant in the region. The area is completely uninhabited 
and possesses no roads whatsoever, whereas the other two plants at Nerchinsk 
and Svobodny have transportation facilities available. A 700-kilometer railroad 
line would have to be laid to reach Chulman and supplies would have to come 
from Eastern. Siberia over difficult country. One proposal made is that agri- 
culture be developed in the northern oblasts of Amur Oblast as one possible 
source of supply for Aldan. A further problem is the severe climate. The winter 
lasts about seven months and the temperature drops to—50°C to—60°C.?* Pre- 
sumably SOPS decision to recommend the building of a plant in such an unlikely 
region was motivated by long-term strategic considerations. 


The possibility of installing electric blast furnaces is also presently under 
consideration, depending naturally on the availability of cheap supplies of coal 
or electric power from local thermal or hydraulic power stations. Preliminary 
prospecting has located large deposits of coal suitable for open-pit mining in the 
Kansk-Achinsk coal basin. The cheapest coal in the USSR is found in the Na- 
zarovskoe and Irsha-Borodino coal regions in Krasnoyarsk Krai. Here cost 
price of one ton of open-pit coal is almost on a par with that of the cheapest type 
of fuel—natural gas, calculated in terms of standard fuel.* Investments on one 
ton of standard fuel in the development of the Kansk-Achinsk Basin will be 
180% less than in the Kuzbas pits and 400% below that in the Donbas. Other 
deposits have also been found in Eastern Siberia, some at the Azeisk coal 
field in Irkutsk Oblast. Major thermal power stations supplying cheap electricity 
can be built there. The Seven-Year Plan (1959-65) envisages the construction of 
thermal power stations at Nazarovsk in Krasnoyarsk Krai, Azeisk in Irkutsk 
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Oblast, Gusino-Ozersky in the Buryat ASSR, and elsewhere.?® The Krasnoyarsk 
Sibelektrostal Plant presently has specialists building a trial electric blast furnace. 
Plants with such furnaces are to be built near the towns of Eniseisk and Zeya 
and a furnace installed at the Taishet Plant for the production of ferrous alloys. 
Calculations have shown that remarkably cheap electric power can be obtained 
in the Krasnoyarsk and Eniseisk areas.?! 

The tasks to be carried out in the period down to 1965 before work begins 
on the Fourth Metallurgical Center are: (1) compilation of a plan for the in- 
dustrial use of coal from the Southern Yakutsk Basin; (2) study of the area in 
which the Bam—Chulman—Taezh Railroad is to be laid, a distance of 583 kilo- 
meters ; (3) the compilation of plans for the development of ferrous metal deposits 
in the Transbaikal region and alternatives to the plants to be built at Chulman, 
Nerchinsk, and on the Upper Amur.?2 Work on the Third and Fourth Metallur- 
gical Centers has been slow not only because of lack of adequate preparation, but 
also because of other important factors, the most important being possibly the 
lack of means of transportation in Eastern Siberia. The Irkutsk Conference made 
it quite clear that something must be done about this problem, since even 
now industry is suffering. Only 11,600 out of 85,000 kilometers of navigable 
waterways are presently being used in Eastern Siberia. There are practically no 
highways, only 6% of all roads in the area. Eastern Siberia, it must be remembered, 
covers one third of the total area of the USSR.?% 

In conclusion, it can be pointed out that the industrial potential of the Angara- 
Enisei industrial complex is, as envisaged in the Seven-Year Plan, growing. In 
the next ten to fifteen years it will become one of the most important industrial 
centers in the USSR, particularly in output of new types of industrial goods 
which necessitate extremely high consumption of electric and thermal power. 
Linked with this is the plan for the development of the industrial complex to the 
east of Lake Baikal. A considerable role here is to be played by the Nerchinsk 
and Southern Yakutsk metallurgical centers, which contain large reserves of 
high-quality iron ore and coking coals.*4 G. A. Voedensky 
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Foreign Policy 


Soviet Tactics and the Berlin Question 


Soviet policy in the Berlin question is the result of the interaction of a number 
of factors, any analysis of which must begin with an examination of the political sit- 
uation inside the USSR itself. The latter has been created in the first place by Khrush- 
chev’s attempt to set up a one-man dictatorship and to return to Stalinism. Here 
he is primarily supported by the Party apparatus, whose members are only too 
well aware that they can only maintain their position in the Party and country with 
the aid of a new dictator. Second, it is a result of the failure to achieve any 
clear successes in the carrying out of an orthodox Communist policy in the USSR. 
Soviet policy since the death of Stalin has combined a purely Stalinist policy of 
implementing the program for the building of Communism with maneuvers and 
concessions dictated by circumstances. The policy of concessions, as expressed in 
the decentralization and liberalization of the economic administrative system, 
a relaxation in the supervision of the country’s intellectual life, and so on, has un- 
doubtedly justified itself. Confirmation is found in the increased standard of living 
and the successes in the scientific and technological fields. Such successes have, 
however, hindered rather than facilitated a return to Stalinism. As far as the ortho- 
dox Communist elements in Khrushchev’s policy are concerned—the development 
of heavy industry, the cultivation of the virgin lands, the attempt made in 1953 to 
transfer control of the kolkhozes to the machine tractor stations, and so on—here he 
has not been so markedly successful. The constant revision of economic plans is 
adequate enough proof that they are not being fulfilled. In the virgin lands good 
harvests are followed by bad ones, thus making the original idea of cultivating 
these regions a very questionable step from an economic standpoint. The ceaseless 
experiments in the agricultural field are ample proof that Khrushchev has to date 
not found a solution which both meets the demands of dogma and is economically 
feasible. This failure to achieve any clear successes naturally hinders the establish- 
ment of a stable dictatorship in the USSR. 


Finally, Khrushchev has not been overly successful in the field of foreign policy 
either. While remaining faithful to Stalinist goals, he has done his best to make 
Soviet foreign policy more mobile and engaged in various experiments which have 
in the main followed three lines: (1) Greater flexibility in relations with the East 
European satellites ; (2) reconciliation with Tito in order to restore the unity of the 
world Communist movement; and (3) cooperation with underdeveloped countries, 
in particular with the Arab states. The first line culminated in the Hungarian 
Revolution and a general crisis in the Communist system; the second in a 
conflict with Tito, which was even more degrading because “reconciliation” 
followed on Khrushchev’s personal initiative. The Soviet leaders’ flirtation 
with the Arab nationalists ended with the largest Arab state, the United Arab 
Republic, taking up an anti-Communist stand. These three facts must be 
taken into consideration in any evaluation of the behavior to be expected from the 
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Soviet Union in the Berlin question, since Soviet policy towards Berlin is primarily 
explained bv the fact that, given the present situation, Khrushchev and the forces 
supporting him are badly in need of a clear and major foreign political success. 
This implies that the West must be prepared for strong pressure by the Soviets. It 
is, of course, difficult to say whether the Soviets will risk a war in pursuit of their 
aims in Berlin. One can, however, assert that Khrushchev will play high and use 
all the means at his disposal in order to achieve success. 


The second question which must be clarified when analyzing the factors 
governing the Soviet leaders’ approach to the problem of Berlin is that of the 
strategy and tactics presently being employed by them. Khrushchev stated quite 
unequivocally in his speech of November 10, 1958 that the Soviet government is 
anxious to convert West Berlin into a so-called “free city,” that is, to create a third 
German state, independent of East or West Germany. This proposal was given its 
final form in the Soviet note of November 27, and has been repeated time and 
again by Khrushchev and other Communist leaders. It represents the first strategic 
aim of Soviet policy in the Berlin question, and its realization would entail the 
withdrawal of allied troops from Berlin, which in turn would convert any conflict 
into an “internal German affair.” The Soviets’ long-range aims now become clear. 
Were they to succeed in turning West Berlin into a free city, then it would be only 
too easy for them to provocate a “border conflict” or an “armed uprising of the 
workers” in order to seize the whole city. Such a policy can be called strategy by 
“aggression in two stages.” It consists in the fact that the primary aim of Soviet 
diplomacy is not the Sovietization of Berlin. The achievement of the Soviet aim, 
that is, the conversion of West Berlin into a free city, would, however create the 
necessary prerequisites for its seizure. Moreover, such strategy does not necessarily 
entail the use of direct aggression, even in the realization of the “second stage.” 
\s pointed out above, if and when the allied troops leave Berlin, the city’s fate 
would become an “internal German affair.” The presence of United Nations forces, 
as mentioned by Khrushchev, would be hardly likely to alter such a situation, since 
they would have a symbolic rather than military importance. They would be able to 
resist regular troops, but the Soviet leaders are unlikely to think of seizing West 
Berlin with Soviet or even East German forces, since they have other means at 
their disposal. The more dangerous form of Soviet aggression would in the case 
in question be the so-called “Czech variant,” that is, a coup carried out by armed 
persons dressed in mufti. The Soviets would simply have to dress a few divisions 
of the East German People’s Police in civilian clothing in order to seize the 
city, since United Nations troops in West Berlin would not be of much use 
in a civil war. 


The fact cannot be overstressed that the primary Soviet aim is to foist upon 
West Berlin the status of a “free city.” It is all too easy to see the argument over 
Berlin merely as another Soviet attempt to obtain recognition of the Ulbricht 
regime. It must, however, not be forgotten that Ulbricht is not dependent on the 
support of the East German population, nor would his position be altered by 
international recognition of his regime. He is dependent on the Kremlin, hence 
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there is no reason whatsoever as to why the Soviet leaders should turn themselves 
into warmongers in the eyes of the rest of the world in order to strengthen his 
position. Moscow is probably only too well aware that Ulbricht cannot count on 
the support of the East German population; it also knows that as long as he has 
the Kremlin’s support Ulbricht cannot be overthrown. Moscow’s tactics now 
become clear. The new Berlin crisis began on November 10, 1958, when Khrush- 
chev proposed ending the city’s occupational status. The international situation 
immediately became extremely tense and it appeared to many that the world was 
once again on the brink of a new war. Then, on November 27, the Soviet govern- 
ment announced in its notes that it was not intending to alter the city’s present 
position at once, but six months later, at the end of May 1959. Fear of a war has 
now given way to hopes of preserving the peace, although it has not disappeared 
completely, since matters will come to a head at the end of May. This initial step 
reveals the main method employed by Soviet diplomacy in pursuit of its ends, the 
so-called “hot-cold treatment,” that is, a deliberate attempt to play on the nerves 
of the Western leaders and population at large by alternating threats on the pos- 
sibility of a new world war with promises to preserve the peace by lessening inter- 
national tension. Khrushchev used such tactics during Macmillan’s visit to the 
USSR at the end of February and during his trip to East Germany at the beginning 
of March. The picture was all too familiar—threats, hints as to readiness to make 
compromises, further threats, and peace gestures. 


The picture becomes clearer if one remembers that during such maneuvers th« 
Soviet leaders are constantly endeavoring to put across the fixed idea that the West 
is faced with the choice between war and making Berlin a “free city,” and that the 
Soviets have no intention of incorporating West Berlin into Soviet Germany. 
Khrushchev stressed this idea in his speech of March 10, 1959 in Berlin: 


Some Western statesmen state that they will not yield an inch in the Berlin 
question. But may one ask, gentlemen: who is talking about yielding? Our proposal 
does not demand that anyone yields an inch, or even a millimeter, of anything. We 
propose retaining in West Berlin the... way of live there without any changes, 
freeing the population from its occupational regime. In other words, nobody is 
being asked to yield.... We want one thing only—to remove a dangerous center 
of tension in the heart of Europe. . . 

The only obstacle in the solution of this problem could be objections by the 
[East German government]. ... But such an obstacle will not arise, since the East 
German government . . . has announced its consent to declaring West Berlin a free 
city and expressed its readiness to ensure uninterrupted communication with the 
outside world. 


This idea was repeated elsewhere by Khrushchev and is, as it were, the quint 
essence of Soviet tactics over Berlin. The main aim is to drive into people in the 
West the idea that Soviet proposals are in principle acceptable and that the world 
is faced not with the dilemma of war or Communist expansion, but only with the 
question as to whether it is worth while fighting in order to keep allied troops in 
the city. 
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In conclusion, it can be said that the Soviets are urgently in need of a major 
success in the international field and that Berlin seems to offer the most likely 
vossibility of such a success. Hence, when the ultimatum expires the Soviets will 
presumably increase the tension, while waging at the same time a propaganda war 
intended to convince the West that acceptance of the Soviet proposals will not 
imply the Sovietization of Berlin, but merely an ending of the city’s “occupational 
status,” and that the world is faced with the question as to whether it is worth- 
while risking a war for the benefit of the allied troops in the city. The question is 
whether the West, which is capable of resisting direct Soviet aggression, is also able 
10 Oppose a much more subtle form of aggression by stages, intent on creating the 
impression that if the West yields over Berlin the situation will be saved and ten- 
sion reduced. The danger is that the opinion that it is never too late to fight and 
that a real decision can be postponed until the Communists violate the status of the 
“free city” will gain the upper hand. The Soviets have accordingly based their 
strategy on the conviction that the West will not withstand pressure and will be 
tempted by the idea of a free city and proposals for reducing international tension. 

H. Achminov 


International Communism 


Hungary in 1958 


On January 27, 1958, Janos Kadar resigned from his post as Hungarian Prime 
Minister. Although he remained Party First Secretary, the general impression 
gained was that his position was somewhat shaken. It was Khrushchev who put 
an end to such ideas. At a reception held in the Budapest Opera House on April 3, 
1958, he made the remark that “the energetic Kadar, who has outstanding 
qualities, stands at the head of the Party and is leading it with great assurance.” 
Miinnich, Kadar’s successor as prime minister, expressed at the same time the 
opinion that Hungary must now “stand on its own feet. We now possess all the 
guarantees necessary for the preservation of our freedom and independence. Our 
Party is strong and unified.” He admitted, however, as Radio Budapest likewise 
reported on April 3, 1958, that there “are still sections of the population who 
evaluate the events of 1956 incorrectly.” Kadar allegedly resigned in order to 
concentrate on the reorganization of the Party. Shortly after Khrushchev’s visit, 
Party Second Secretary Gyula Kallai announced—as reported by Radio Budapest 
on April 18, 1958—that Party membership had now reached 400,000. Since then, 
although further successes have been announced, no further figures have been 
published. 


Kadar’s work on the reorganization of the Party has presumably taken the 
form not of enrolling members into it, but rather of consolidating the Party’s 
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authority and putting an end to the ideological crisis of Communism in Hungary. 
This was extremely important for the Kremlin, since Hungary, besides forming 
the geographical link between Yugoslavia and Poland, had in 1956 threatened to 
become an ideological link between the systems of Tito and Gomulka. The period 
January 1958 to January 1959, that is, from the beginning of Kadar’s reorganiza- 
tion in Hungary to the Twenty-first Party Congress in Moscow, was intended 
to rectify a situation described as follows by the Hungarian Party organ 
Nepszabadsag: 

The fact that, after twelve years of the building of socialism, a situation could 
arise..., in which the socialist achievements could only be protected from the 
attacks of a counterrevolution with the aid of the military forces of another country, 
caused ... confusion among the Communists of many countries.” 


On January 29, 1959, Kadar asserted to the delegates at the Soviet Party 
Congress that “the Party and the Hungarian workers are again striving in unison 
today.” 

On December 20, 1957, the Hungarian parliament passed a law establishing 
so-called “People’s Inspectorates,” intended mainly to deal with cases of corrup- 
tion, although the relevant article in Nepszabadsag included “liberalism, lack of 
discipline, and demagoguery” among the vices to be uncovered by them.* On 
March 3, 1958, Gyula Hevesi wrote in an article intended to recruit activists into 
the inspectorates that membership was initially to reach 40,000 to 50,000 and 
later to be increased.5 On April 15, 1958, Radio Budapest reported that President 
of the Budapest People’s Inspectorate Kalman Gyarfas had announced the 
organization’s program of action. It consisted of four points: (1) Protection of 
communal property; (2) wage control; (3) checking accusations and charges 
made by the population at large; and (4) supervision of building societies. Accord- 
ing to Radio Budapest of April 28, 1958, government spokesman’ Laszlo Gyaros 
explained that the government intended stepping up its campaign against “de- 
generate” elements, in particular among the youth, which were to be compelled 
to do “useful work.” The institution of the system of People’s Inspectorates was 
thus intended not only to turn the population into informers, but also to give the 
impression that most of the people were engaged in the struggle against “asocial 
elements,” the enemies of the regime. Here, the government has not been very 
successful. The Budapest newspaper Magyar [fjusag announced on May 31, 1958 
that there were about 2,000 persons busy in the capital in the inspectorates. In the 
course of six weeks only 300 charges were filed by the population. This modest 
total compelled the regime to take stricter measures, thus putting an end to the 
pretense of “popular” action. It was announced in October 1958 that all Hunga- 
rian state enterprises, in which cases of corruption, larceny, and embezzlement 
were brought to light, would be placed under the permanent and immediate 
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supervision of the Public Prosecutor.* Within a few months the People’s Inspec- 
torates were no longer very active. A report in Nepszabadsag of January 29, 1959 
leads to the conclusion that these organizations, insofar as they still exist, are pres- 
ently being mainly used to supervise small private concerns and agricultural bodies. 

Hand in hand with the introduction of the inspectorates went changes in the 
country’s judiciary. On May 24, 1958, Radio Budapest announced that President of 
the Hungarian Supreme Court Jozsef Domokos had been replaced by Mihaly 
Jahner-Bakos. On March 22, 1958, all private legal practices were forbidden. 
Now lawyers may fractice only if members of the so-called “Lawyers’ Collec- 
tive.” Courts have been empowered to alter verdicts should the need arise, while 
the Supreme Court may at any time reverse a verdict without giving any reason.’ 
By way of justification of this new form of “socialist legality,” the Public Pro- 
secutor published in the fall of 1958 a book entitled On Guard Over Legality, a 
defense of the merciless persecution of crimes against communal, that is, state, 
property.® Next came the inevitable purge. Minister of Justice Nezval announced 
that every lawyer was to be screened in order to exclude “hostile elements.”® As 
a result, not only were many lawyers barred from practicing, legal proceedings 
were started against those who in 1956 had belonged to the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Lawyers.!° 

Next in line were journalists. According to a Polish source, membership of the 
Union of Hungarian Journalists dropped to 1,700 after the purge, that is, about 
700 less than in the fall of 1956.11 Nor was the Party spared. In March 1958, 
Party Personnel Officer Laszlo Féldes reported that several thousand high-ranking 
service and police officers, including nine generals, three former ministers, and 
two former deputy ministers, had been expelled from the Party because of their 
“revisionistic and nationalistic” views. He added that “there are still many 
opportunists in the ranks of our Party. ... We must bear in mind that there are still 
about 700,000 class enemies living in our country [who are] prepared at any time 
to attack the people’s democratic regime.” !* The teaching profession too was 
particularly hard hit by the purge. On May 2, Hungarian Minister of Culture 
Valeria Benke stated at a teachers’ conference in Budapest that “certain elements” 
were to be ruthlessly removed.!* Then it was the turn of artists, actors, musicians, 
and the like.14 Nor are the purges by any means over. The Hungarian Communist 
Youth Organization (KISZ) decreed that all membership cards were to be ex- 
changed for new ones between November 20, 1958 and January 20, 1959, so that 
all “recalcitrant” members could be excluded from the organization.!® 
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The Kadar regime is being more careful with the Church, although in June 
1958 Lutheran Bishop Lajos Ordas was compelled to resign,'® while Cardina! 
Mindszenty is still in the American embassy in Budapest. The government takes 
the standpoint that the Cardinal has been legally sentenced and on October 23, 
1958, Nepszabadsag attacked the American embassy for sheltering a Hungarian 
citizen. Nonetheless, Kadar’s policy towards the Church is by no means as severe 
as that of most of the other Communist countries. It seems to be following the 
Polish line, although not as many concessions have been made. Head of the Office 
for Church Affairs Janos Horvath indicated in an article written in the summer 
of 1958 that cooperation in the political field between the Church and govern- 
ment was possible, but that such cooperation would by no means imply coopera- 
tion in the ideological field too: “It is quite obvious that we cannot accept a reli- 
gious ideology. But we fight it only with ideological weapons and respect religious 
sentiments.”!? The Hungarian churches obviously had to make some concession 
in return. After visiting state and collective farms, Archbishop Grész made the 
remark: “I agree completely with the government’s agricultural policy. Th: 
Catholic Church is filled with confidence in the government and its policy and 
hopes that it will meet with the same confidence.” !* During the elections of Novem- 
ber 16, 1958, particularly “trustworthy” members of the Church were even 
included on the list of candidates and “elected” to the Hungarian parliament, 
examples being Canon Richard Horvath (Catholic), bishops Lajos Vet6é and 
Laszlo Dezseri (Lutheran), Abbot Janos Mate (Catholic), Clergyman Janos Peter 
and Bishop Tibor Bartha (Calvinist), and Provost Miklos Beresztoczi (Catholic).'" 
The Church also found itself compelled to support the so-called “World Peace 


Movement.” On January 23, 1959, for example, the National Assembly of Catholic 
Clergy celebrated the tenth anniversary of the movement’s foundation.?° 


The Kadar regime pursues the course laid down by the Kremlin, although it 
does sometimes moderate it somewhat. The Hungarian press condemns, for 
example, Yugoslav revisionism, but by no means as sharply or loudly as Com- 
munist China, Bulgaria, and Albania. When the draft program of the Union of 
Yugoslav Communists came under the fire in April 1958 of the satellite press, 
Hungary did not go over to the attack until several days after the rest. Although 
the press and radio allotted much space to criticism from a pro-Soviet stand- 
point, they preferred on the whole to quote articles from the Soviet and Com- 
munist Chinese press. Party theoretician Adam Wirth condemned the Yugoslavs, 
while conceding to Yugoslavia and all other socialist countries the right either 
to join the socialist camp or to go their own way.”! Hungary’s position became 
rather difficult after the announcement on June 17, 1958 that Nagy and his 
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associates had been executed. The justification of the executions repeated Khrush- 
chev’s denunciation of Yugoslavia and went a stage further by turning the 
quarrel between the USSR and the satellites, on the one hand, and Yugoslavia, 
on the other, into a Yugoslav—Hungarian affair. Hungary accused Yugoslavia 
not only of “anti-Marxist deviations,” but also of allegedly interfering in Hun- 
garian internal affairs by actively supporting “conspirators” such as Imre Nagy 
and his group.?? During the ensuing exchange of notes between Yugoslavia and 
Hungary, Budapest apparently tried to avoid a final rupture in relations between 
the two states. This has remained the goal of Hungarian policy to date—the non- 
Hungarian point of view is expressed without any commentary. On November 2, 
1958, Nepszabadsag published, for example, an anti-Yugoslav statement by 
Bulgarian Party First Secretary Todor Zhivkov, and on November 5, 1958, the 
attacks on revisionism made by Khrushchev and Gomulka. A condemnation of 
Yugoslav revisionism is naturally found in every “joint statement,” as, for 
example, in that of the Czech and Hungarian government and Party delegations 
of December 18, 1958.25 

The Hungarian press seemed recently to be more interested in Yugoslav 
economic policy than in its ideology. The numerous press articles on the subject 
were aiming at disposing of the idea that Yugoslavia has a higher standard of 
living than Hungary. On January 24, 1959, an article in Nepszabaasag tried to 
prove that, although wages are in fact steadily increasing in Yugoslavia, pur- 
chasing power is presently less than that of 1948, that is, less than in the period 
when Yugoslavia still belonged to the satellite bloc. No Hungarian statistics are 
quoted by way of comparison. The Hungarian interest in its neighbor must not 
be taken as a possible sign that Kadar has any intention of deviating from the 
Communist general line. There are to date no signs that relations between Mos- 
cow and Budapest have altered at all over the last year or so. Hungarian statesmen 
and the press are making greater efforts than ever to glorify the achievements of 
the Soviet Union. They produce, on the one hand, figures intended to prove that 
the Soviet Union is developing much faster than the West, one such example 
being a long article in Nepszabadsag of December 25, 1958, entitled ‘““The Impor- 
tance of the Seven-Year Plan in the Competition between the Soviet Union and 
the United States,” and, on the other, sentimental tales about the wonderful 
“Soviet people,” in particular about Soviet soldiers. Such propaganda reached 
its peak with the Ninth Hungarian-Soviet Friendship Month from February 18 
through March 18, 1959, the primary aim of which was the popularization of the 
resolutions of the Soviet Twenty-first Party Congress.*4 In spite of everything, 
the Kremlin does not apparently favor too many contacts between Soviet and 
Hiungarian youth. On the basis of agreements reached for 1959, 2,000 young 
persons are to visit Poland and Rumania respectively, 3,000, East Germany, but 
only 1,400, the Soviet Union.*® 
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In its domestic policy the Kadar regime is mixing firmness with concessions in 
order to avoid any repetition of the events of 1956. In the field of ideology Kadar 
has to combat “‘left deviationists” or dogmatists, ostensibly put down the Stali- 
nists, and at the same time resist Yugoslav revisionism, and his own, much more 
dangerous, revisionism. Having crushed by far the most dangerous revisionistic 
elements by sheer terror, the Party is now making Hungarian aesthete and 
philosopher Georg Lukacs its present scapegoat. In October 1958, at the General 
Assembly of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, Academician Bela Fogarasi 
harshly criticized Lukacs, maintaining that he had, in the wartime struggle against 
Fascism, held up Western democracy to the detriment of “socialism” and to date 
had not yet realized his “error.” ** Yet the Party has to date not found the courage 
to work out its own ideological program, a fact clearly demonstrated during the 
1958 election campaign. Kadar was extremely rserved in his remarks about the 
political system in existence in Hungary during his election speech of October 16, 
1958: 

The essential trait of our social system is the leading role of our working class, 
which must be further consolidated. [It] expresses itself through the Party, and we 
are therefore of the opinion that the Party’s leading role in all fields of social life 
must be exercised in a uniform ... manner. The main political basis of the people’s 
state led by the working class is the union of the proletariat and the peasantry.*’ 


When a constitution on Soviet lines was introduced on August 20, 1949, the 
then Party First Secretary, Rakosi, defined the state system of the Hungarian 
People’s Democracy as the “dictatorship of the proletariat without workers’ 
councils.” Kadar, compelled as he is to maneuver between revisionists and lett 
deviationist “dogmatists,” has carefully avoided stating the form taken by the 
present political system in Hungary, although he did, in another part of his 
election speech, refer to the need to defend the dictatorship, without going into 
details as to its make-up, and advance the slogan, “Democracy for the people— 
Dictatorship for the enemies of the workers.” This slogan had been used earlier, 
on November 17, 1957, in a speech by Kadar’s closest adviser Marosan.*8 It had, 
however, a most unfortunate effect, since the new regulations for the formation 
of the “Works’ Councils” appeared on the same day. According to them, workers 
were to elect only one third of the members of the councils, the remainder simply 
being appointed.?® 


A particular feature of the 1958 election campaign was the attempt to win 
over the working class. Ideological problems were dealt with amazingly quickly. 
Kadar wanted to preserve the illusion that he was protecting the Party line against 
attacks on two fronts and that his regime was not merely continuing the line of 
the unpopular Rakosi regime: “After the disappointments which the Rakosi 
regime had in store for us and the betrayal of the people by the traitor Imre Nagy, 
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we were forced to step up and try to win support for our policy.”°° Even such a 
short statement separates the left deviationist Rakosi from the right deviationist 
Imre Nagy. The former brought disappointments, the latter was a traitor. On 
October 19, 1958, a Party Resolution was published in Nepszabadsag during the 
clection campaign. The program contained in it began by replacing normal 
theoretical proofs of the existence of the dictatorship of the workers with the 
statement that the “self-confident” working masses recognize the Party and the 
government as the executor of their will. However, even here the admission is 
made that “individual functionaries ignore the opinions of the workers, thus 
creating among the workers feelings that the interests of the working class are on 
many occasions not properly respected.”3! The Resolution is thus anxious to 
convince the workers that it is not the system, but individual functionaries who 
are to blame that they are politically powerless. It then declared war once again 
on “relics of bureaucracy and corruption.” The way in which the Party Resolution 
treats the “strengthening of contacts” between functionaries and workers and 
the program of economic concessions makes it all too clear that the facade of 
dictatorship by the workers cannot be maintained much longer. In order to 
maintain this facade to some extent, Section 5 insists that the number of workers 
in the Party must be increased, giving at the same time a present figure of 60.8%,.°* 
\n examination of the list of election candidates shows that out of 509 candi- 
dates, 242 were termed “members of the proletariat,” but of these only 60 such 
candidates were simply called “workers,” the other 182 also had a further pro- 
fession mentioned. The first candidate, Janos Kadar, was thus described as a 
metalworker, and then as Party First Secretary. Some were described as textile 
workers and then as factory directors, others as building workers and then as 
ambassadors, and so on.33 


The economic concessions to the workers, as envisaged in the Party Re- 
solution, are of a very modest nature indeed. Concessions had nevertheless 
become inevitable, since terror and propaganda have not succeeded in increasing 
industrial production to the extent required. In 1957, coal production was 5%, 
behind output in 1955, crude oil 58%, and steel 36%.°4 In 1958, crude oil output 
was still 45.7% below the 1955 figure, and steel 23%,.°° The wage rates drawn up 
in 1957 are to be preserved, but “‘more flexible methods” recommended as a 
means of increasing labor productivity. These include promises of a 6% wage 
increase, higher family allowances for children, higher pensions, and more 
living accommodations. The latter promise is spread over 15 years. Along with 
these modest concessions went an attempt to explain away the difference between 
the standard of living of Hungarian and Western workers. During the election 
campaign a second, revised edition of the book The Main Economic and Political 
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Problems of Imperialism, by E. Varga, a well-known Communist economist, was 
published. The Hungarian press further made great efforts to play up the idea 
that, although workers in the West sometimes receive higher wages and have a 
higher standard of living, their capacity for work falls off and their health deteri- 
orates much faster than is the case with their Hungarian counterparts. When 
writing about the other satellites, the Hungarian press is usually full of praise. 
One such example is Communist China. Goods imported from China are extolled 
to the skies in the newspapers. The Party central organ Nepszabadsag publishes 
long articles about the achievements of Chinese agriculture, but treats the theore- 
tical side of the Chinese people’s communes very warily.** Collectivization in 
Hungary still follows the Soviet example. 


The struggle for “ideological purity” in the Party line has been hindered by 
the fact that the revolt of Hungarian writers has apparently not yet been com- 
pletely suppressed. The group of disillusioned Communist writers, the mainspring 
of the former inner-Party opposition, was naturally expelled long ago, and their 
leaders, such as Gyula Hay and Tibor Dery, imprisoned. The so-called “national” 
writers have so far not been removed. Many of them had made a name for them- 
selves prior to World War II and mainly favored a Hungarian socialism without 
Marx. Even the Rakosi regime treated the group carefully. During the 1956 
revolution they were, however, closely connected with the disillusioned Com- 
munist writers and a representative of the group, Istvan Bibo, who even had a 
post in the Imre Nagy government, is also in prison. On June 17, 1958, imme- 
diately after the announcement of the execution of Imre Nagy and his associates, 
Kadar began his offensive against them. The June issue of the Party theoretical 
magazine Tarsadalmi Szemle carried a long article accusing writers such as Gyula 
Illyes, Laszlo Nemeth, Peter Veres, and Aron Tamasi of being “allies of the 
revisionists and counterrevolutionary elements.” This attack was then continued 
by other newspapers and magazines. Nepszava participated in the campaign on 
July 6 and 13, 1958, Nepszabadsag on July 6, and the literary magazine Ele «s 
rodalom on July 18, to mention the most important ones. The writers attacked 
did not reply, but the expected arrests did not follow. New works by them are 
hardly likely to be published, they have to live on royalties from second editions 
of earlier works. On November 4, 1958, Nepszabadsag published a list of the 
works ordered in a bookstore in the town of Szentes: Of 3,240 books ordered, 
novels and tales, only 700 were by writers who adhere to the Party line. Kadar’s 
attitude towards the writers is best illustrated by the case of the Kossuth Prize. 
The latter was not awarded at all in 1957, while in 1958 only two persons received 
it—Lajos Hatvany, for literary research, and Imre Dobozy, for his “publicist 
activities in support of socialist construction.”%? Dobozy is a person of no 
literary importance whatsoever. 


The peasantry has not given up its resistance either, with collectivization 
still the main problem. In 1958, the campaign for collectivization was intensified. 
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In the spring, First Deputy Prime Minister Antal Apro declared that “from the 
standpoint of progress, the plains and agriculture are presently the main battle- 
fields.”3? On July 3, 1958, the West Hungarian newspaper Kézepdunantuli Naplo 
wrote that “one is confronted with ... indifference and excuses when one 
speaks of the need to reorganize the collectives.” Peasants farming privately are 
being subjected to pressure in the form of heavy taxes, although the government 
has not yet ordered that farms be forcibly collectivized.*® Central Committee 
resolutions of December 1958 and March 6, 1959 insisted, however, that collec- 
tivization must be stepped up.*® Such a step is obviously the Hungarian response 
to the Soviet Twenty-first Party Congress. In September 1956, there were 
343,000 families in the agricultural collectives, but the latter disintegrated during 
the Revolution.*! In spite of constant pressure, the successes pompously an- 
nounced have proved to be extremely modest. By February 1959, less than 300,000 
families had rejoined the collectives, while there are still over a million private 
farmers.4* However, although only 25%—30% of all families belong to the 
collectives, more than 40% of the total farm land has been nationalized or 
collectivized.*% 


The peace had to be preserved at all costs at the time of the Twenty-first 
Party Congress in Moscow. Just before Christmas, pensions, which were very 
low, a fact admitted by Kadar in his election speech,*4 were raised, the lowest 
grades by as much as 25%.*° Then the prices of certain consumer goods were 
lowered. Official estimates were that the reduction in prices would save the people 
320,000,000 Forints per year,‘* while the increase in pensions would cost the 
state 630,000,000 Forints. ‘7 


On February 7, 1959, Kadar returned from Moscow in a much stronger 
position. While he was still there the Hungarian press had already begun to 
popularize the Congress theses. On February 5, 1959, Nepszabadsag published, 


> 


under the heading “This Congress is Also Ours,” statements allegedly made 
by Hungarian workers. Since then the Party propaganda machine has inaugurated 
a nation-wide campaign to spread the Congress’ theses throughout the country. 
That the Party has now embarked on a harsher course cannot be denied. The 
few economic concessions made prior to the Congress have now been balanced 
by a demand for increased labor productivity. Communist Youth Organization 
members, for example, are, as a result of a resolution of March 17, 1959, com- 
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pelled to work 3,500,000 “voluntary” unpaid hours.** The revisionists too 
have not been spared. On April 1, 1959, the Hungarian Supreme Court condemned 
Ferenc Merei to ten years’ imprisonment, and four others to periods ranging 
from two to nine years. The persons concerned are typical figures from the 
Party’s middle ranks, and were apparently accused of having given vent to 
their feelings on hearing of the execution of Nagy and his associates last June." 
They were not brought to trial until the elections and the Moscow Congress 
were over. Now the regime no longer feels compelled to make any more 
concessions and is determined to crush all opposition at home, in particular 
revisionism. Stefan C. Stolt 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 2 and 3, 1959 


Issue No. 2 of the Party theoretical organ Kommunist, which appeared imme- 
diately after the Twenty-first Party Congress, contains various reports and 
exhaustive commentaries on the problems on the Congress agenda. The lead 
article, ““The Congress of the Builders of Communism,” discusses in very general 
terms the Congress, which “laid down a concrete program for the creation of the 
material and technical basis of Communism.” Great play is made of the “learned” 
nature of the Congress’ work, as if intended to give more weight and authority to 
its decisions. Earlier articles and speeches had glorified Stalin, now it is Khrush- 
chev’s turn: 

In the profoundly learned and lucid report of Comrade N. S. Khrushchev and 
in the decisions of the Twenty-first Party Congress the struggle and work of the 
Party and of all our people over a period of more than forty years are summed up, 
the processes taking place in Soviet life analyzed, and . . . a learned characterization 
of the present stage in the development of the Soviet Union given. 

The word “learned” thus figures twice in one short statement, while Khrush- 
chev is presented as a profound analyst. Continuing in this tone, the article stresses 
the Congress’ exclusive importance: “The Twenty-first Party Congress showed 
by what firm bonds our Party is linked with the people, how great an authority it 
enjoys among the masses.”’ Although the Party boss is not referred to by name 
here, the implication is obvious, since he coined the phrase “a close link with 
the masses.” The article’s main point is that 

the... significance of the materials of the Congress consists in the fact that a 

number of extremely important principles on the two phases of Communist society 

[and] on the regularity of the growth of socialism into Communism are worked out 

in them. Furthermore, these principles are worked out on the basis of Marxist- 

Leninist principles, on the basis of a scientific analysis of the internal and external 

conditions of the development of the USSR and... of the experience [gained] in 

socialist construction. 

References to the clash of the two systems and the inevitable attacks on the 
non-Communist world follow. Going into some detail on the transition, the 
article makes the interesting point that 


in the conditions of the transition to Communism the satisfaction of the individual 
needs of each person must take place not only by means of an increase in earnings, 
but also in public funds, since a growth in public funds is the Communist path for 
the creation of better living conditions for society as a whole and for each person . . . 

For this reason, personal material interest does not contradict the tasks of Com- 
munist training. But, material incentives must, of course, be linked with spiritual. 


This and many other principles advanced bear witness to the removal from 
present-day Communist theory of many Utopian views found in earlier years. 


§1 





Cne such example is the theory of the withering away of the state. This theory 
has been the subject of considerable discussion and controversy in the past—now it 
has been finally relegated to the distant future: 


The question of the withering away of the state, if understood from a dialectical 
standpoint, is the question of the development of the Soviet state formation into 
Communist self-administration by society. Even under Communism some social 
functions analogous to present state functions will remain, but the nature and ways 
of carrying them out will be different than at the present stage of development. 


The conclusion drawn from this rather vague concept is: 

The tasks of the socialist state in the sphere of the defense of peace, defense from 
the threat of a military attack by the imperialist states, are particularly important and 
significant. The functions [performed] in the defense of the socialist homeland, 
which are presently being carried out by the state, can only wither away when the 
danger of attack by the imperialists has been completely removed. 


The article concludes on an extremely optimistic note with a Congress res- 
olution that there are presently no forces in the world capable of restoring capi- 
talism in the USSR and that the victory of socialism is final and complete. 

The first problem broached in the discussion of the Congress materials is 
that of ideology. Of all the recent crises in the USSR the one which has caused 
the Party leaders most concern is that in the ideological field. The article by 
member of the magazine’s editorial board L. Ilichev, ““The Communist Party 
Twenty-first Congress and Some Problems of Ideological Work,” is concerned 
mainly with material comforts, presumably a result of the conclusion that shortages 
make people discontented and only too willing to attack the existing state of 
things in the USSR. The end result is that people conclude that the system under 
which they live is imperfect. Ilichev accordingly stresses the need for greater 
economic development and output of those things which keep people contented. 
He notes that “only distribution according to work ensures the personal material 
interest of each worker in increased labor productivity.” Given such a rational 
and just principle of distribution, then, 


material interest, and also a high degree of consciousness further [the process of 
making] work gradually become the vital need of millions of workers. In this man- 
ner, the socialist principle of distribution ensures the creation of both the material 
and moral prerequisites for the transition to Communism. 


An extremely important section in this article carries the title “The Communist 
Training of the Workers is the Cornerstone of Ideological Work.” Great stress is 
placed on the proper training of the youth: “An important task of ideological 
work is the arming of Soviet people, especially the youth, with a Communist 
Weltanschauung.” Here, one involuntarily asks why this should be the case with 
Soviet youth which was born and has developed in a Communist society. Young 
persons who have passed through Soviet schools, belonged to the Pioneer and 
Komsomol organizations, are only allowed to read the Communist press, and so 
on, ought not to need such careful attention by the Party. The attempts made to 
substantiate the writer’s point are anything but convincing: 
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Our youth has not passed through that great and difficult school of life and 
struggle which was the lot of . . . the older generation. It only knows from hearsay 
and from books about the cheerless lot of workers in pre-Revolutionary Russia. . . . 
Hence our youth particularly needs steeling in the ideological field and needs a 
Communist training. 


The writer now finds himself compelled to admit that the youth in the USSR 
has a careless attitude towards work, that drunkenness and hooliganism are rife. 
Such phenomena are brushed aside as relics of the past. In an effort to find a 
Marxist explanation of such undesirable phenomena, the author confesses that 


particular mention must be made of the tenacity of such relics of the past as 
religious views. ... Religious beliefs are handed down... from family to family, 
from generation to generation. All kinds of prejudices are particularly embedded in 
the family. If the parents are religious, they endeavor to instill their religious beliefs 
into their children in a methodical manner, “forming” their outlook from day to day. 


The admission follows that ideological work is being poorly carried out and 
that agitators have lost their “feeling for atheistic propaganda”—this in spite 
of the fact that “fa Marxist-Leninist We/tanschauung is incompatible with religious 
views.” The remainder of the article is accordingly filled with instructions on 
how to wage propaganda against religion. 

Also on the problem of ideology is an article by another member of the 
editorial board, V. Ivanov, ““What do the Revisionists Want from Literature?” 
Under fire here is the Union of Yugoslav Writers, in particular its chairman, 
Josip Vidmar. Turning to the question of socialism realism, that indefinite con- 
cept which is the backbone of the Communist leaders’ efforts to subordinate 
art to Party policy, Ivanov gives an extremely important definition of the role 
ot the writer: 


The [writer]... stands for Communist ideinost, partiinost, and narodnost. The 
experience of the development of Soviet literature shows that whoever does not 
wish to adopt such a standpoint in our time opposes himself to the people, risks 
becoming a weapon of bourgeois ideology. This happened to . . . B. Pasternak. 


Although the article had condemned at the very beginning particular views 
linked with the cult of Stalin, it nevertheless ends with the conclusion that “the 
most important [things] which Stalin had to say on questions of literature and art 
were in the spirit of Lenin,” a statement tantamount to a rehabilitation of Stalin’s 
policy in the field of art, and presumably intended as a directive for the benefit 
of the forthcoming Third All-Union Congress of Soviet Writers. 


* 


Issue No. 3 turns from the Congress to the Seven-Year Plan. The lead article, 
“The Fulfillment of the Seven-Year Plan is the Main Task of the Party Organi- 
zations,” characterizes the period 1959-65 as one of the “building of a Communist 
society on a large scale,” and presents the plan which has just been ratified as 
already fulfilled: 











The fulfillment of the Soviet Seven-Year Plan, along with the successes of the 
people’s democracies, will mean that the countries of the socialist system will pro- 
duce more than half of world industrial output and achieve superiority over the 
capitalist system in the decisive field of human activity—output of material comforts, 


Kommunist then presents Khrushchev’s report as a brilliant example of the 
creative application of the theory of scientific Communism on the practical plane 
and of how “the Party’s collective thought enriches theory, which has the same 
life-giving strength for the struggle for Communism as light and warmth have 
for plants, for life on earth.” There follow the directives which are to guide Party 
organizations in their work of ensuring that the program is met. The trade unions 
and Komsomol too are to play important secondary roles. 

D. Polyansky’s “The Seven-Year Plan and the Reserves of the Russian 
Federation” discusses one specific Soviet republic, the RSFSR. Here the chemical! 
industry is to play an important role, while labor productivity is to be stepped up 
by at least 50%. The writer attaches great importance to the work of the rural 
soviets, which ought to play a greater part in the organization of the republic’s 
economy. The reservation is, however, made that “the soviets’ work is organized 
and directed by the Communist Party, the leading force in Soviet society. Success- 
ful activity by the local soviets depends to a considerable degree on correct 
leadership by the krai, oblast, city, and raion party committees.” Repeating an 
idea made in the previous article, Polyansky notes that the Soviet workers 


are deeply convinced that before long, 10-12 years, the Soviet Union will emerge 
in the first place in the world both in overall and per capita output. We shall achieve 
the highest standard of living, which will be tantamount to the world-wide historic 
victory of socialism in peaceful economic competition with capitalism. 


Plan fulfillment is, of course, dependent on increased labor productivity, 
hence I. Changli’s ““The Movement of the Masses for the Victory of Communis: 
Labor” sings the praises of work, in particular “Communist” work: “Everything 
by which man is great and famous is created by work. Progress in production, the 
achievements of science and technology, the development of culture are all the 
results of centuries of work by people.” The article stresses that “the work of 
persons who have become the masters of life is particularly fruitful and powerful 
a free, inspired work, lit up by the ideas of Communism.” Turning now to the 
more prosaic aspects of work in the Soviet Union, the writer advances the slogan, 
“Learn to work and live in a Communist manner,” that is, create special labor 
brigades. Numerous examples are quoted to show how individual enterprises 
have stepped up labor productivity. Attempts to increase output are presented as 
quite a normal development dictated by the demands of life. All in all, the article 
is yet another Soviet attempt to ensure plan fulfillment. 

An editorial, ““The International Communist Movement—A Great Modern 
Force,” is intended to mark the fortieth anniversary of the foundation of the 
Comintern on March 2, 1919. Although the latter no longer exists, it is presented 
here as one of the most outstanding world organizations, which is still of consid- 
erable importance. The first part of the article outlines the history of the 
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Comintern, which “defended the teachings of Marxism-Leninism from distortions 
and vulgarization.” Although its history has already been dealt with in Issue 
No. 2, 1959 of Kommumnist, in A. Berezkin’s ““The Sources of the Formation of the 
Communist International,” it is nevertheless repeated here. Next comes the 
history of the Information Bureau which functioned in place of the Comintern 
in the period 1947-56. Both organizations were disbanded for tactical reasons, as 
admitted by the article, when it points out that new organizational forms are 
needed nowadays. One example given of the sort of body needed is the 1957 Mos- 
cow meeting of representatives of Communist and workers’ parties. The need for 
an organization is justified by the fact that “at present the ... enemy of the 
international workers’ movement, the main enemy of socialism, of Communism, is 
\merican imperialism, which has gathered about itself all the reactionary forces 
in the capitalist world.” 

The Soviet press has of late been paying much attention to the problem of 
education, one reason being obvious signs that things are not progressing very 
smoothly in this field. Basing himself on the decisions of the Twenty-first Party 
Congress, Y. Arbatov begins in his article “Problems of Communist Education” 
by distinguishing between the principles of instruction in the Communist and non- 
Communist world. The attacks on the bourgeois educational system are based 
on the fact that “most modern bourgeois theoreticians completely deny the 
possibility that any serious improvement [can be made] in man.” Self-interest, 
egoism, and so on are all presented as manifestations of the individualism which 
“forms the basis of the ideology and morals of every exploiting society.” Soviet 
man, on the other hand, allegedly possesses no faults whatsoever. Accordingly, 

the attempts of bourgeois and revisionistic ideologists to slander Soviet man, to 

prove that socialist society has not achieved anything serious in his education, look 
silly in the light of our historic conquests. 

Reference is made to Klaus Mehnert’s Der Souwjetmensch, published in West 
Germany. Mehnert is accused of trying to “prove that Soviet people have not 
become Bolsheviks, but, quite the reverse, are becoming more like Western, 
that is, capitalist man.” When the writer finally provides some concrete details 
about the new Soviet man, the best he can find to say is that this man has a new 
attitude to work, that is, he is compelled to work to his utmost. The overall im- 
pression gained is that the Party leaders are by no means satisfied with this new 
Soviet man. 

A. Miller’s ““The Turkish Path of Development” was allegedly written in an- 
swer to a reader’s letter about the country’s present situation. The assertion is made 
that American capitalists are extending their privileges in Turkey and trampling 
on the country’s independence and national pride. The conclusion drawn is typical : 

The future will show whether Turkey will succeed in avoiding a further deterio- 
ration in its domestic and international position. The country’s national interests 
necessitate changes in the government’s course. Turkey is presently in a blind alley. 


The article can be regarded as a further milestone in the anti-American cam- 
paign presently being waged unceasingly by Moscow. A. Gaev 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


March 1959 


1 Communiqué of signing of Sovict-Austrian 
consular agreement published. 
Khrushchev receives Ceylonese Ambassador 
G. P. Malalaseker. 


2 Chinese trade delegation leaves Moscow for 
home. 

TASS denial of reports of the Soviet Union’s 
intention to permit Jews to emigrate to Isracl 
published. 

Khrushchev has talk with British Prime 
Minister Macmillan. 

Soviet government reception held in Mos- 
cow for Macmillan. 


3 Soviet note to the US government on the 
conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany 
published. 

Conference on problems of socialist realism 
organized by the Union of Writers of the USSR 
and the Gorky Institute of World Literature 
begins in Moscow. 

Report published of arrival in Moscow of 
Rumanian government delegation. 

Order of Lenin presented to Kokchetav 
Oblast, Kazakh SSR. 

Khrushchev receives the Polish Ambassador. 

Macmillan leaves Moscow for home. 


Soviet government statement on a USSR- 
Britain nonaggression pact published. 

Soviet-British communiqué on Macmillan’s 
visit to the USSR and a cultural agreement 
published. 

Obligations of Ukrainian agricultural wor- 
kers for 1959 published. 

Khrushchev arrives in Leipzig. 


5 Soviet note to the Polish government on the 
conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany and 
the ending of the occupational status of West 
Berlin published. 

Soviet note to the West German government 
on the conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Germany published. 

Conference of union-republic procurators 
ends in Moscow. 

Khrushchev’s specch at meeting in Leipzig 
published. 

Invitation to Khrushchev to visit Poland in 
June 1959 published. 
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The Kokand Irrigation System comes into 
operation in Fergana Oblast. 

Khrushchev’s acceptance of Polish invitation 
published. 


Conference on problems of socialist realism 
ends in Moscow. 

Report of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 
the USSR on the searching of the trawler 
“Novorossiisk” in the North Atlantic pub- 
lished. 

Results of elections to the supreme sovicts of 
the RSFSR, Ukrainian, Belorussian, Uzbek, 
Kazakh, Moldavian, Latvian, Tadzhik, and 
Turkmen SSR’s, held March 1, 1959, published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at luncheon in the Leip- 
zig City Hall published. 

Program of Soviet-North Vict Nam scientific 
and cultural cooperation for 1959 signed in 
Hanoi. 


Khrushchev arrives in Berlin. 

Results of elections to the supreme sovicts 
of the autonomous republics and local sovicts 
of workers’ deputies, held March 1, 1959, 
published. 

Fifth session of Sovict-Finnish commission 
for scientific and technical cooperation ends in 
Moscow. 

Meeting of Moscow composers held. 

Agreements signed in Hanoi on Sovict eco 
nomic and technical aid to North Viet Nam in 
the building of industrial enterprises and on 
Soviet-North Viet Nam scientific and tech 
nical cooperation. 

Khrushchev’s speech at reception held in 
Leipzig by Sovict Ambassador M. G. Pe: 
vukhin published. 


Czech reply to the Sovict government on thc 
German question published. 

Party delegation headed by Central Com- 
mittee Presidium Member N. G. Ignatov leaves 
Moscow for Warsaw to participate in the Third 
Congress of the Polish United Workers Party. 

Appeal of timber, paper, and woodworking 
industry workers of the Arkhangelsk Sovnar- 
khov to all workers in the industry for the 
preschedule fulfillment of the first year’s plan 
of the Seven-Year Plan published. 





9 Fourth Congress of Kazakh Writers begins in 

Alma-Ata. 

Meeting of Moscow architects held. 

Khrushchev receives Chairman of West 
German Social Democratic Party E. Ollen- 
hauer in Berlin. 

Mikoyan receives head of Finnish trade 
delegation A. Karjalainen. 

Khrushchev visits East German President 
W. Pieck. 


10 Khrushchev has talks with members of East 
German government in Berlin. 

Khrushchev’s speech at meeting in Berlin 
published. 

Decree of the Party Central Committee and 
Council of Ministers of the USSR “On 
Workers’ Participation in the Maintenance of 
Public Order” published. 

Fourth Congress of Ukrainian Writers be- 
gins in Kiev. 

Agreement on increased Sovict-Ceylonese 
economic relations signed in Colombo. 


Polish note to the Soviet government on the 
German question published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at reception in the 
Soviet embassy in Berlin published. 

Khrushchev visits Soviet military units in 
Germany. ; 

Fourth Congress of Kazakh Writers ends in 
Alma-Ata. 

Members of West German Social Demo- 
cratic Party Carlo Schmid and Fritz Erler 
arrive in Moscow. 

The Israeli Ambassador presents his creden- 
tials to Deputy Chairman of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR I. S. Koditsa. 


Communiqué on Khrushchev’s visit to East 
Germany published. _ 

Khrushchev returns to Moscow from East 
Germany. 

Fourth Congress of Turkmen Writers begins 
in Ashkhabad. 


} Decree of the Party Central Committee and 
Council of Ministers of the USSR “On Meas- 
ures to Improve General Services for the 
Population” published. 

Bulgarian and Albanian notes to the Soviet 
government on the German question published. 

Protocols of Soviet-Finnish trade for 1959 
and conditions for repayment of Soviet loan 
signed in Moscow. 


14 Report of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 


the USSR of Khrushchev’s acceptance of invi- 
tation to visit Sweden, Norway, and Denmark 
published. 

Fourth Congress of Ukrainian Writers ends 
in Kiev. 

Plenary session of the Uzbek Party Central 
Committee held in Tashkent. 

Supreme Soviet delegation headed by M. A. 
Suslov arrives in London. 

Khrushchev receives Karjalainen. 

Central Committee greetings telegram to the 
First Congress of the Bolivian Communist 
Party published. 

Ninth session of commission for Sovict-East 
German scientific and technical cooperation 
ends in Berlin. 

Finnish trade delegation leaves Moscow for 
home. 

Afghan government delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

Appeal of workers’ collective of the Ust- 
Kamenogorsk Lead-Zinc Combine, East 
Kazakhstan Sovnarkhoz, to all workers in the 
nonferrous metal industry for the preschedule 
fulfillment of the annual plan for output of 
nonferrous and rare metals published. 


Rumanian reply to the Soviet government note 
on the German question published. 

Fourth Congress of Turkmen Writers ends 
in Ashkhabad. 

Statement of Presidium of Soviet Committee 
for the Solidarity of the Afroasian Countries on 
the events in Central Africa published. 
Khrushchev receives Schmid and Erler. 

Invitation to Indonesian Prime Minister 
H. Djuanda to visit the USSR in 1959 
published. 

Soviet-Iraqi agreement on cultural and tech- 
nical cooperation signed in Moscow. 

Soviet-Sudanese trade agreement signed in 
Khartoum. 

Eighth Mendeleev Congress on General and 
Applied Chemistry begins in Moscow. 

First Congress of Turkmen journalists be- 
gins in Ashkhabad. 


Session of Presidium of Soviet Committee for 
the Solidarity of the Afroasian Countries held. 
Agreement on increased Soviet-North Ko- 
rean economic cooperation signed in Moscow. 
Soviet-Iragi communiqué on the visit of Iraqi 
government delegation to the USSR published. 
Report published of talks in Broadbeach, 
Australia, between Australian Foreign Minister 
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R. G. Casey and Soviet Deputy Foreign Minis- 
ter N. P. Firyubin on the renewal of Soviet- 
Australian diplomatic relations. 

Session of General Assembly of the Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences of the RSFSR begins 
in Moscow. 

Iraqi government delegation leaves Moscow 
for home. 

All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions 
ratifies decree on the appointment of inspec- 
tors to supervise kolkhoz work. 

Schmid and Erler leave Moscow for home. 


Soviet Party and government delegation 
headed by A. B. Aristov arrives in Budapest. 
Mikoyan receives Executive Secretary of 
the UN Economic Commission for Europe 
S. Tuomioja. 
Deputy Forcign Minister V. V. Kuznetsov 
receives Tuomioja. 


Results of elections to the union-republic su- 
preme sovicts, held March 15, 1959, published. 
Program of Sino-Sovict cultural cooperation 
signed in Peiping. 
Report published of award of orders and 
medals to 367 art and literary figures in the 
Uzbek SSR. 


Report published of press conference held by 
Khrushchev on the German question. 

Results of elections to the supreme soviets of 
the autonomous republics and union-republic 
local soviets, held March 15, 1959, published. 

Joint communiqué on the Soviet govern- 
ment delegation’s visit to India published. 

Soviet-Finnish fishing and seal-hunting 
agreement ratified in Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives the Mongolian Ambas- 
sador. 

Suslov’s speech at meeting of British Labor 
Party Committee for Forcign Policy in London 
published. 

Party delegation returns to Moscow from 
Poland. 

Soviet government delegation returns to 
Moscow from Delhi. 

Congress of the Japan-USSR Society begins 
in Tokyo. 

Khrushchev receives the Sudanese Ambas- 
sador. 

Report published of award of orders and 
medals to 2,754 petroleum and gas industry 
workers. 


Suslov’s speech at Association of Journalists in 
London published. 
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Session of General Assembly of the Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences of the RSFSR ends in 
Moscow. 

Rumanian government delegation leaves 
Moscow for home. 

Albanian government delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 


Tuomioja leaves Moscow for home. 
Death reported of actress O. L. Knipper- 
Chekhova. 


Twelfth Congress of Soviet Trade Unions be- 
gins in Moscow. 

British Council 
Moscow. 

Fortieth anniversary of the Bashkir ASSR 
celebrated. 

Mendeleev Congress on General and Applied 
Chemistry ends in Moscow. 


arrives in 


delegation 


Supreme Soviet delegation returns to Moscow 
from London. 

Soviet delegation returns to Moscow from 
Budapest. 

Report of Chairman of the All-Union Cen- 
tral Council of Trade Unions V. V. Grishin at 
the Twelfth Congress of Sovict Trade Unions 
published. 

Sovict-British agreement on direct Moscow— 
London air route comes into force. 


Khrushchev’s reply to letter of US public 
figures on the cessation, of nuclear weapon 
tests published. 

UN Secretary General Hammarskjéld arrives 
in Moscow. 

Agreement on Soviet-Iraqi economic and 
technical cooperation ratified in Bagdad. 

Plenary session of Komsomol Central Com- 
mittee held in Moscow. 

Soviet-West German cultural, scientific, and 
technical agreement reached in Bonn. 


26 Soviet government statement on US military 


pacts with Iran, Turkey, and Pakistan pub- 
lished. 

Report of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 

the USSR on the situation in Laos published. 

Annual general meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR held in Moscow. 

Presidium of the Supreme Sovict of the 
USSR ratifies agreement on Soviet-Iraqi eco- 
nomic and technical cooperation. 

The largest rolling mill in the USSR comes 
into operation in Magnitogorsk. 





Chinese Party and government delegation 
wrives in Moscow en route for home from 
Hungary. 

Delegation of the Soviet Parliamentary 
Group headed by A. 1. Kairov leaves Moscow 
for Nice. 

Deputy Foreign Minister N. P. Firyubin 
arrives in Jakarta. 


7 Khrushchev receives Hammarskjéld in Sochi. 

Twelfth Congress of Soviet Trade Unions 
ends in Moscow. 

Khrushchev’s speech of March 7 at the 
Ninth All-German Workers’ Conference in 
Leipzig published. 

Party Central Committee greetings telegram 
10 the Twenty-sixth Congress of the British 
Communist Party published. 

Czech trade delegation headed by Deputy 
Minister of Internal Trade V. Smrcka 
arrives in Moscow. 

Chinese Party and government delegation 
leaves Moscow for home. 

Report published of conference in Lenin- 
grad on problems of Marxist-Leninist ethics. 

Report published of forthcoming visit to the 
Soviet Union of Emperor Haile Selassie I of 
Ethiopia. 


East German reply to Soviet government note 

on the German question published. 
Hammarskjéld leaves Moscow for Paris. 
Communiqué on Soviet-British cultural and 

technical cooperation signed in Moscow. 


Plenary session of the Belorussian Party Cen- 
tral Committee held in Minsk. 

TASS statement on press conference held by 
French President de Gaulle published. 


Soviet government statement on the tenth 
anniversary of NATO published. 

Hungarian Komsomol delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

Delegation of the Ministry of Culture of the 
USSR headed by Deputy Minister N. N. Dani- 
lov leaves Moscow for the US. 

Soviet writer M. A. Sholokhov arrives in 
Rome. 


Soviet notes to the US, British, and French gov- 
ernments on a foreign ministers’ conference 
and meeting of heads of government published. 

Report published of plenary session of the 
Supreme Court of the USSR. 


Changes and Appointments 


3 Report published of formation of the State 


Committee for Automation and Machine Build- 
ing of the Council of Ministers of the USSR. 

Report published of formation of the State 
Scientific and Economic Council of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the USSR. 

A. I. Kostousov appointed Chairman of the 
State Committee for Automation and Machine 
Building. 


P. I. Gerasimov appointed Ambassador to the 
Republic of Guinea. 


S. K. Kamalov released from his position as 
First Secretary of the Uzbek Party Central Com- 
mittee and excluded from the Central Com- 
mittee Bureau. 

S. R. Rashidov appointed First Secretary of 
the Uzbek Party Central Committee. 

M. Z. Mirza-Akhmedov excluded from the 
Bureau of the Uzbek Party Central Committee. 


G. M. Pushkin appointed Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the USSR. 


I. I. Kuzmin released from his positions as 
Chairman of Gosplan of the USSR and Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR in connection with his appointment as 
Chairman of the State Scientific and Economic 
Council, with the rank of minister. 

A. N. Kosygin appointed Chairman of Gos- 
plan of the USSR. 


5 V. E. Semichastny released from his positions 


as First Secretary and Member of the Komso- 
mol Central Committee Bureau in connection 
with his transfer to other duties. 

N. S. Vasadze released from his positions as 
Secretary and Member of the Komsomol Cen- 
tral Committee Bureau in connection with his 
transfer to other duties. 

S. P. Pavlov appointed Komsomol First 
Secretary. 

A. K. Vezirov appointed Secretary and 
Member of the Komsomol Central Committee 
Bureau. 

M. I. Zhuravlev appointed Secretary and 
Member of the Komsomol Central Committee 
Bureau. 


28 V. V. Grishin appointed Chairman of the All- 


Union Central Council of Trade Unions. 





Republic Congresses of Soviet Writers 


In preparation for the forthcoming Third All-Union Congress of Soviet 
Writers, congresses of writers have been held in the union republics as follows: 


September 25—27, 1958 (Riga) 
October 14—16, 1958 (Tashkent) 
November 1--3, 1958 (Kishinev) 
December 4—6, 1958 (Baku) 
RSFSR December 7—13, 1958 (Moscow) 
Estonian SSR December 18—20, 1958 (Tallinn) 
Armenian SSR January 6—8, 1959 (Erevan) 
Georgian SSR January 19-20, 1959 (Tbilisi) 
Lithuanian SSR January 21—23, 1959 (Vilnyus) 
Belorussian SSR February 12—14, 1959 (Minsk) 
Tadzhik SSR February 20—21, 1959 (Stalinabad) 
Kirgiz SSR February 24—25, 1959 (Frunze) 
Kazakh SSR March 9-11, 1959 (Alma-Ata) 
Ukrainian SSR March 10—14, 1959 (Kiev) 
Turkmen SSR March 12—13, 1959 (Ashkhabad) 
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